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Something about Masons’ 
Marks in Various 


Countries.* 
N early days I noticed 
the fact, now well 








known, but not so then, | 
that the stones of many | 
old churches bore pecu- | 
liar marks, the work of 
the original builders; and, 
so long ago as 1841, I 
submitted a communi- 
cation on the subject to 
the Society of Anti- 
quaries. This, with a 
second memoir on the 
same subject, and tran- 
scripts of 158 of the 
marks from England, | 
France, and Germany, | 
was printed in the) 
Archwologia, vol. xxx.,| 
p- 113. I believe I! 
may take the credit, 
such as it is, of having | 
first brought these signs | 
under public observation, | 
and for several years I | 
never met apy person | 


who had independently noticed them. It is, 





| Jerusalem, and elsewhere. These are unques- 


(although I have no precise knowledge of the | 


The accompanying diagram represents the 
marks on stones recently discovered by Lieut. 


FROM THE AREA JERUSALEM 
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Warren in an excavation at the south-east angle 
of the Haram area in Jerusalem. The H form, 
and the mark below it, and a cross ++ on an 
upper stone, are deeply cut in; the rest of the 
marks are in red paint. 

No, 2 gives other marks from churches in the 
Holy Land,—Sebustiyeh (or Samaria), Bireh, 





























most ancient forms of the Greek alphabet.” Various 
theories are propounded on this, very much ante- 
dating the build of the walls, which probably 
have not a very high antiquity. The characters 
are evidently masons’ marks, carrying on the 
early forms which Mazois recognised. The 
Etruscan‘alphabet includes forms used as masons’ 
marks to this day. So, too, the Lycian alphabet, 
as given by Sir Charles Fellowes in his “ Lycia,” 
p. 442. Some of the letters will be found at 
No. 6. While speaking of Lycia, I may point to 
No. 5, which shows the marks on the stones of a 
Tarkish ruin, called the Old Khan, not far from 
Adalia, on the road to the Gulelook Pass.* These 
marks are precisely similar to those found on 
Medizeval buildings in other countries. Before 
quitting Italy, reference may be made to marks 
from the Doge’s Palace, Venice (No. 4). These 





tionable masons’ marks of the Christian period, 


probably of the eleventh or twelfth century, | 


' 


buildings from which they were taken), and, 
with two exceptions, have been widely used, as 
may be seen on reference to the other illustra-| 
tions. These exceptions are, one at Samaria, 
somewhat like the Arabic numeral 3 (though it 
is not a numeral), and one at Kuryet el Enab, 
which is apparently the double of the last 
alluded to. The mark at Jerusalem like the 
broad arrow (the present mark of our own Govern- 


ment) J\ occurs in St. Anselm’s crypt (the | 


earliest portion of ), Canterbury Cathedral, in Far- 
ness Abbey, Bosworth Church, Lincoln Cathedral, | 
and many other places. 

Through the kindness of Miss Mary Eliza 
Rogers, I have obtained from the ruined build- 
ings of deserted cities in the Bedouin-haunted 
districts beyond the river Jordan, a number of 
marks scratched on the stones (No. 1). Mr. | 
E. T. Rogers, our Consul at Cairo, has copied | 


were found on the spandrels of the lower arcade 
(at the end nearest St. Mark’s), usually dated 
about 1350. 

No. 7 represents marks from some Roman 
altars found in England. The mark known as 
the Fylfot, seen on one now in Alnwick Castle, 
has been pointed to by Lord Broughton as de- 
noting the hammer or mace of the Scandinavian 
god Thor. It is seen with Thor on various 
medals and on Runic monuments. It also occurs 
in the minster at Basle. With reference to the 


| connexion of the Scandinavians with Italy, Sir 


William Betham (‘Etrurio Celtica’) shows an 
Etruscan coin with this symbol on it. No. 7 
includes also the cuttings, resembling masons’ 
marks, which occasionally occur on the stones of 
the Roman wall in Northumberland (second 
century). Sometimes they consist of a single or 
double stroke; sometimes of a diagonal cross ; 
sometimes a rectangular cross. The other 
marks which are represented are less frequently 
met with.+ Search has been made on the Saxon 
portions of Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, Sumpting, 


curious how long a thing may remain unseen | many of these signs, and connects them with the | Worth, and some other churches of that period, 
until it has been pointed out. I remember the Bedouin wanderers, who pitch their tents from | but no masons’ marks were detected. 


observation of an old French priest to whom I 
had shown the marks with which the walls of his | 


time to time in the neighbourhood of these | 
ruins. Each tribe has, he says, its distinctive | 


No. 8 shows a mark on a stone containing an 
Anglo-Saxon inscription, Aldborough Church, 


church in Poitiers were literally strewn :—‘1I| mark; and tents and cloaks are embroidered, | Holderness, Yorkshire. 


have walked through this church four times a/ and camels are branded accordingly. Some of 
day, twenty-eight times a week, for nearly forty these forms, collected by Mr. Rogers from tents 
years, and never noticed one of them; and now and camels, are like those on the ancient walls 
I cannot look anywhere but they flit into my | of which I have given representations; but I am 
eyes.” Since that time I have made very large | inclined to consider the latter quarry or masons’ 


collections in various quarters, and when at a 
recent meeting of the Institute a memoir was 
presented by the Chevalier J. P. N. da Silva, | 
“Sar la véritable signification des Signes qu’on 
voit gravés sur les anciens Monuments da 
Portugal,” it occurred to me that some account 
of that memoir, with such additional matter con- 
cerning masons’ marks generally as I had col- | 
lected, might not be uninteresting. I am sorry 
I cannot carry out this intention completely, 
and as I should desire. The mass of matter in. 
my hands is so large that I find it impossible to 
do more than bring together a few disjointed | 
observations, and a selection from the marks | 
in my possession. These are now before you, | 
aud range over many centuries.t 

In the great Pyramid of Gizeh many of the | 
stones present symbols, either quarry marks or | 
masons’ marks, in red ochre, apparently made | 
before the stones were placed. Some of these 
are published in Vyse’s book. Masons’ marks 
have been found, too, on ancient buildings in 
Lycia and Mesopotamia, and in various parts of 
India. In 1846 some marks were accidentally 
discovered in St. Mary’s Church, Leicester (on 
removing the great west window), one of which 
'8 almost identical with a mark found by Colonel 
Vyse on the walls of Lad y Arbathnot’s Chamber 
10 the Great Pyramid. 

No. 1 shows marks found in Campbell’s Cham- 
ber at Gizeh, 
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> By George G ; bik at 
British Architects, bach ‘ ae at the Royal Institute o 


‘masons, as distinguishing marks, in every part 


‘been used by stone-cutters ever since the con- 





See pp. 245 and 216, 


marks. 

In Price’s “ Journal of the British Embassy 
to Persia,” with a Dissertation upon the antiqui- 
ties of Persepolis (published by Kingsbury & 
Co., 1825), the author gives specimens of what | 
he considers to be the Antediluvian character, 
and adde—“ It is rather remarkable that signs 
resembling these should be used by stone 





of the globe where I have had opportunities of 
observing; which signs, in all likelihood, have 


fasion of tongues.”—Vol. I., p. 32, of the Dis- 
sertation. 

The trident-like mark on the stones of the wall 
in Pompeii is very curious (No. 3). Nearly 
every stone bears it. Dr. Barlow, who made 
the sketch for me, says, “ The wall, if I remem- 
ber rightly, is not very far distant from the 
Porta Romana, or the gate of Pompeii towards 
Rome. I have since drawn and measured much 
masonry of ancient structure, both in Greece 
and Italy, but have never noticed any marks 
on the stones like these, or iadeed any marks 
at all.” 

No. 3 shows other marks from Pompeii, chiefly 
from the inner face of the town walls. With 
reference to marks found on these walls, there 
are half a dozen lines in the work on Pompeii, 
published by Chas. Knight, which may be worth 
quoting. The author says, “On many of the 
stones certain characters are found, intended, 
apparently, as directions to the workmen, which 
are said by M. Mazois to be either Oscan, or the 





No. 9 gives marks from Kenilworth. 


10. * Sussex. 

11. ‘“ Lincoln Cathedral. 

12. mS Leicester, Gaddesby, 
York Minster (early 
English basement, 
now in crypt). 

13. ws Canterbury Cathe- 
dral (earliest, An- 
selm’s crypt). 

14, a Haddon Hall. 


15. These marks, from the Church of St. 
Nicholas, Yarmouth, are from the stones of the 
pinnacles of the two outer turrets at the west 
front. The Rev. R. M. Musgrave, who sent them 
to me, says, “ These pinnacles, erected about 
1230, were taken down in consequence of being 
unsafe. The proportion of marked stones seems 
to be about one in four.” As to the use of out- 
lines of limbs and other objects of that kind, 
Mr. Musgrave suggests that they may be 
“referable to a lower class of labourers not 
entitled to use the more strictly masonic 
characters.” I found the outline of a leg used 
as a mark in the spire tower of Strasburg 
Cathedral. 

No. 16 shows some of the latest marks that I 
have met with in England on the face of stones. 
Goddard’s Almshouses, Bray, 1625 to 1628; and 
Brambletye House, Sussex, 1631. 

No. 17. Before dining with the Court of the 
Bricklayers’ and Tylers’ Company, some years 
ago, I was enabled by the then Master to glance 
through some of their old minuate-books. In 
the year 1580, nearly all who attended and 
signed the book used a mark or initial, the name 





* Spratt & Forbes’s Travels in Lycia, 1847, Vol. L., 
. 227. 
. ; a Dr. Bruce’s Book on the Roman Wall. 
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being written at the side of it. I give a few of 
these characters; some of them are known 
masons’ marks. 

No. 18. England: Yorkshire. 

19. Scotland: Glasgow Cathedral, crypt, 
1175 to 1233; Zetland Isles. : 

20, Ireland: St. Mary’s, Youghal, thir- 
teenth century. 

21. France: Strasburg Cathedral. 

22. o- St. Michael’s, Dijon. 

23. s Notre Dame, Paris; Danish 
Island, Bornholm. 

24, The Tyrol: Botzen. 

25. Switzerland: Cathedral, Lausanne; 
aud Cathedral, Geneva (part eleventh 
century). 

26. Sweden: Upsala Cathedral. 

27. Germany: Cathedral, Miinster; and 
St. Lambert’s, Miinster. 

28. Austria: St. Stephen’s, Vienna. 

29. Spain: San Ysidoro, Leon; Santiago 
de Compostella. 

30 &31. Spain: Sta. Maria, Benavente, 


Segovia. ; 
82. Portugal: Church of St. Francis, 
Santarem. 








33. Portugal: St. Cross, Coimbra. 
34, ie Convent of Batalha. 
I have drawn up with more pains, perhaps, | 
than the end repays, lists of various places in | 
different countries whereat the same mark, | 
selecting those most widely used, may be found. | 
I must content myself, however, with placing | 
only a few of them before you :— 

The hour-glass form has been found on | 
stones on the site of Carthage. Postern, 
Hastings Castle, eleventh century. Cathe- 
dral, Geneva, eleventh and twelfth cen-| 

turies. Lausanne Cathedral, eleventh to thir- | 
teenth century. Turkish ruin, “ The Old Khan,” 
not far from Adalia, in Lycia. Kirkstall Abbey. | 
Roche Abbey. Furness Abbey (twelfth century, | 
part). Gloucester Cathedral (inside nave). 
Malmsbury Abbey Church. The Church du 
Bon Dien, Setubal, Portugal, 1489. Church of | 
St. Francois, Santarem, Portugal, 1242. Lincoln | 
Cathedral, thirteenth century. Kenilworth | 
Gateway. York Cathedral, thirteenth century. | 
Canterbury Cathedral, columns in nave. Sala- | 
manca, Old Cathedral (Spain), before twelfth | 
century. Cathedral, Lérida, Spain, fourteenth | 
century. Mauresa Church, Spain, screen round | 
coro, fifteenth century. | 

The N form, in Anselm’s crypt, Canterbury | 
Cathedral, end of the eleventh century. North | 
aisle of nave, ditto. Church, Samaria, Holy | 
Land. Norman Tower, Bary St. Edmunds. | 
Crypt, York Minster. St. Mary’s Abbey, York, | 
Chapter House, twelfth century. Maison Dieu 
Brechin, Scotland, founded 1264. St. Pierre, | 
Poitiers. Cathedral, Geneva, eleventh and/| 
twelfth centuries. Old Cathedral, Salamanca, 


St. Croix, Coimbra, Portugal, 1228. Church of | hour-glass form, the topped A, the N form, and 
the Convent of Belem, Lisbon, 1500. their oo. bm The earliest given are dated 
Leon, Spain, thirteenth century. Lérida Cathe- | A.D. . : . 
dral, Spain, fourteenth poses a Cathedral,; In my second letter to the Society of Anti. 
Segovia, Spain, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. | quaries on the subject, I said, “ The marks, of 
The horizontal 39 form at—Canterbury Ca-| which we are speaking, it can perhaps hardly be 
thedral, north transept, choir. Fountains Abbey, | doubted, were made chiefly to distinguish the 
Chapter House, 1165. Gloucester Cathedral, | work of different individuals, At the present 
inside nave. St. Pierre Poitiers, outeide. Freiro | time the man who works a stone (being different 
da Espada, Cintra, Portugal, 1214. The Convent | from the man who sets it) makes his mark on 
at Thomar, Portugal, 1323. Several churches} the bed or other internal face of it, so that it 


in Spain. may be identified. The fact, however, that in 

The at — Church Samaria, Holy | the ancient buildings it is only a certain nnmber 
Land. Cathedral, Miinster, Germany | of the stones which bear symbols, and that the 
(south transept), 1500. Glasgow | marks found in different countries (although the 


Cathedral. Canterbury Cathedral. Kenilworth, | variety is great) are in many cases identieal, and 
Ceesar’s Tower. York Cathedral, choir. Foun-/|in all have a singular accordance in character, 
tains Abbey, twelfth and fifteenth centuries. | seems to show that the men who employed them 
Bolton Abbey. Lincoln Cathedral, twelfth cen- | did so by system, and that the system, if not the 
tury. Roche Abbey. Soulbury Church, near | same, was closely analogous in one country to 
Woburn (perpendicular nave). that of the others.” 

The cross with stopped ends, at . In Portugal, however, going farther than this, 
Furness Abbey, twelfth century. fp it would seem to have been urged that these 
Gloucester Cathedral, eleventh and signs were symbolical, and were used as means 
fourteenth centuries. Fountains Abbey, cloisters, | of recognition by the Freemasons, who, as some 
thirteenth century, and Chapter House, twelfth | believe, travelled over central Europe exercising 
century. York Cathedral, twelfth and thirteenth | their art. The principal object of the Chevalier’s 
centuries. Church du Bon Dieu, Setubal, Por- | Memoir is to show that the opinion of those who 
tugal, 1489, Freiro de Espada, Cintra, Portugal, | have believed that these marks have a Masonic 
1214. | signification, cannot, for a moment be admitted. 

The length of the marks, it may be as well to, Although English archwologists may not need 
mention, ranges from 1 in. to 5in. or 6 in. The | any argument to convince them that the marks 
greater number, however, are from 2 in. to 3 in. | are not symbolical, they may be willing to hear 
long. what he has to say on the point. ’ 

The majority of the marks I have given from; “Why should the Freemasons,” he writes, 
Spain are taken from Mr. Street’s “ Account of “ who travelled to execute their labours in a 
Gothic Architecture in Spain.” Speaking of the body, each accompanied by his family, have 
ancient buildings there, the author says:—“ The placed these signs upon the stones, sinee each 
masons seem to have worked together in large one knew the other for his partner? For none 
bodies, and the walls are marked in all directions but those initiated or affiliated to their ledges, 
with the signs which, then as now, distinguished were permitted to help in the construction of 
the work of each mason from that of his neigh- | those beantiful edifices ; thus enabling them to 
bour; but I have been unable (save in one or protect each other reciprocally as loyal brothers, 
two cases) to detect the mark of the same mason | and above all to keep amongst themselves the 
in more than one work; and from this it would | secrets of their art. Why then show these marks 
seem to be probable that the masons were sta- to all the world, if (as it was said) they were 
tionary rather than nomadic in their habits, a) simply used with the intention of making them- 
deduction which is fortified by the difference of | selves known as Freemasons, when every work- 
general character which may,I think, be detected man knew the other asa brother? And, besides, 
between the groups of marks in different build- | would they have been permitted to make public 
ings. Occasionally the number of men employed these signs, if they were really those of the order 
on one building seems to have been unusually into which they had been admitted ! Again, if 
large, and it is clear, therefore, that there were these signs were really characteristic of the 
great numbers of masons in the country. In Masonic order, they ought, without doubt, to be 
the small church of Sta. Maria, Benavente, there jdentical on all buildings, because the hiero- 
are the marks of at least 31 masons on the’ glyphic alphabet, or scale, being composed of a 
eastern wall; as many as 35 were at work on limited number of figures, and masonry having 
the lower part of the steeple at Lérida; whilst at the commencement but a single rite, the sigu 





‘in one portion of Santiago Cathedral there | would have been reserved for the most urgent 


appears to have been as many as 60.” ‘eases for recognition or correspondence, aud 
Looking through the marks given in Mr. never employed uselessly or exposed to the 

Street’s excellent book, I find the same mark observation of the profane.” 

“An attentive consideration of these objec- 


Spain, before twelfth century. Kirkstall Abbey. | repeated a little oftener than might perhaps be | 
Roche Abbey, twelfth century. Lincoln Cathe- | inferred from the writer’s observation. Thus the 


dral, twelfth century. Fountains Abbey, twelfth universal Q form occurs in Lérida Cathedral, 








century. Strasburg Cathedral, twelfth century | 
part. Leon Cathedral, Spain, thirteenth century. 
Cathedral at Santiago de Compostella, Spain, 
before 1200. Friburg Cathedral, fourteenth | 
century. Sir John de Creke’s Monastery, 
Westley Waterless, Cambridgeshire, about 1325. 
The pentacle, at Kuryet el Enab, Holy | 
ys Land. Charch in Jerusalem. Malms. | 
bury Abbey Church. Furness Abbey 
(twelfth century part, and thirteenth cen- | 
tury). Dunstable Church (twelfth century). | 
Steyning Church, Sussex, twelfth century. (A. 
suit of armour in the Museum at Tarin is| 
powdered with this sign, coronet and letter F.) | 
Cathedral, Geneva, eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries. Gloucester Cathedral, eleventh and four- | 
teenth centuries. Lincoln Cathedral, choir. | 
twelfth century. St. Mary’s Abbey, York (north | 
aisle, nave), 1270. Ditto, Chapter Reuss, | 
eleventh century. Fountains Abbey. Stras- | 
burg Cathedral, twelfth century (portion). York | 
Cathedral, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. | 
Glasgow Cathedral. Brechin, Cathedral Tower, | 
Scotland (supposed 1354 to 1378). Canterbury 
Cathedral, north transept, choir, Church of. 
San Ysidoro, Leon, Spain, choir, fifteenth cen- 


before 1200. Lérida Cathedral, Spain, fourteenth 
century. (On a Saxon fibula, found at Harnham- 
hill, near Salisbury, date supposed 646 to 672.) 

The topped A at Chareh in Samaria, Holy 
Land. Gloucester Cathedral, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries ; also on later part. Fountains 
Abbey, twelfth century. York Cathedral, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Church of 
St. Martin, Cintra, Portugal, 1147. Church of 


Leon Cathedral, the Cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostella, and the old Cathedral of Sala-| 
manca. The pentacle appears in Lérida Cathe- | 
dral, the Cathedral of Santiago de Compostella, | 
and the Church of San Ysidora at Leon. The, 
hour-glass form is in San Ysidora, Leon ; | 
Lérida Cathedral, and elsewhere. The same | 
form, without the bottom line, occurs in Lérida 
Cathedral, Cathedral of Santiago de Compostella, 
San Marcos at Salamanca, Tarragona Cathedral, 
Segovia Cathedral. The horizontal 39 form is in 
Lérida Cathedral and Segovia Cathedral. The 
topped A is in Lérida Cathedral, and the Cathe- 
dral of Segovia, and so with some others. I} 
mention my impression in this respect, not by 
any means as seeking to contradict Mr. Street, 
but because the inference drawn, namely, that 
“the masons were stationary rather than no- 
madic in their habits,” is of consequence, and it 
is desirable that those who may have to discuss 
it should be agreed as to the premises. 

The marks from Portugal, to which reference 
has been made, are chiefly taken from the 
Chev. da Silva’s Memoir, to which I will now 
briefly allude. It gives 508 marks from ancient 





buildings in Portugal, besides a supplementary | 
tury. Santiago de Compostella Cathedral, Spain, i cA 


plate containing fourteen marks from the great | 
Aqueduct of Lisbon, built in 1738, and twenty- | 
two “ancient Masonic Hieroglyphics,’ where | 
used is not stated. They are, in fact, nothing | 


;more than a “secret alphabet” of our school | 


days; and so transparent that no one would | 
think of trusting a secret to it. The marks in| 
Portugal are feebler and coarser than those of 
some other countries, but include many of the | 
latter, as I have already pointed out, such as the 


tions,” the writer proceeds, “and the great 
diversity of the signs seem to us to afford 
tolerably convincing proof that they are by no 
means symbolical, and can have no perfect 
meaning; for, in order to attain this, it would 
have been necessary to use them with some- 
thing like order, whilst in none of the buildings 
that we have examined, and of which we annex 
the marks, has this been observed. On the 
contrary, the marks are found on stones at 
various heights, totally void of connexion one 
with another, and many are placed in inverted 
positions, although similar in form.” _ 

After speaking of the religious feeling that 
prevailed during the Middle Ages, and the spirit 
that animated the builders, the writer goes on to 
say :— ; 

“ In order to execute such important works, it 
was necessary to have large numbers of work- 
men, the more so as similar buildings were in 
course of construction in more than one country, 
and even at the same time, for the execution of 
which preference was given to the cleverest 
workmen, and these, being always of the 
Society of Freemasons, were much sought after 
every where. 

Although the number of adepts on the spot 
was considerable, still more were needed to 
complete the numerous structures then in course 
of execution, and they were therefore summoned 
from all parts to work at the buildings in Por- 
tugal before and during the construction of the 
church and convent of Batalha. 

There is still another and stronger reason to 
confirm the opinion we are about to give on this 
question ; which is, that the works progressed 
but slowly, not only on account of the enormous 
size of the edifices, but more especially because 
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cut stones of small dimensions were employed, 
and all buildings being constructed with stones 
faced on every side, the hand labour was greatly 
increased; the only means available to avoid 
this inconvenience, and hasten the works, and at 
the same time to benefit the workmen, was to 
make them cut the stones as piecework, 

to dimensions given and designs drawn by the 
architect. To enable payments to be made to so 
large a number of workmen without mistake, to 
know exactly those who had done the various 
duties assigned to them, the workmen shaped 
their blocks one after another, and, to avoid con- 
fusion in their work, were in the habit of 
marking each block with a given sign as repre- 
senting their signature, so as to show how much 
was due tothem. This, in our opinion, is the 
reason why we find so many different marks, not 
only on the same building, but on others which 
exist in different provinces in Portugal, and why 
they are met with in different parts of the 
building.” 

“The use of these signs,” continues M. da 
Silva, “ passed from father to son; and as it 
was usual (then, as in many families of the pre- 
sent day) for sons to follow the same profession 
as their fathers, from the similarity of marks 
seen on buildings in the provinces of Portugal, 


we may learn that the stone-cutters of a certain marks. 


the Pope Nicholas III. delivered them a brief of 
indulgence, renewed from time to time by his 
successors.” * 

The precedence of the Freemasons of Strasburg 
came to be recognized by neighbouring states, 
and at a meeting of various lodges held in Katis- 
bon in 1459, the head of the lodge at the 
cathedral was acknowledged the head of the 
Freemasons in Germany. The statates of this 
date of the Strasburg Lodge, from which lodges 
branched to many places, have been published. 
Two boards whereon are delineated the marks of 
the masons who were engaged are still preserved, 
or were so a few years ago, in the cathedral. 

As to the earlier guilds, in classic countries, 
of which there are traces, I cannot now pretend 
to speak ; nor will I do more, with reference to 
our Own country, than briefly remind you that a 
College of Masous is mentioned in a Latin dedi- 
catory inscription, dating from about a.v. 52, 
and which was found in Chichester, in 1725. A 
bull was issued prior to 1200, giving authority 
to heads of churches to build churches, and 
attaching to them a certain number of “ liberi 
muratores,” or freemasons, to direct and execute 
the ornamental! parts of the stracture.+ 

Much might be, and something has been 
written on the actual origin of many of the 
I have already pointed to some of them 





locality took part in the construction of other ‘in the Lycian alphabet. Others are apparently 
buildings in the same style in different places, | Runic letters. In the later works several of the 
and by the date of the construction we may Roman capitals are used, and may or may not 
even find out where the workman was first em- | be the initial letter of the user’s name. The alpha 


which promises to throw even the smallest 
additional light on the early history of those 
wonderful men to whom we are indebted for so 
many ae buildings can be deemed 
insignificant or unworthy of consideration,” 

ae ere y eration,” and 





THE LATER DISCOVERIES AT 
JERUSALEM. 


_Tuere have been bat few instances of lost 
cities so remarkable as that of the loss of 
Jerusalem. A city of which we have the most 
minute accounts from the earliest times of its 
history till the period of its capture by the 
Romans, and the size, magnificence, and beauty 
of which are familiar to all, has disapp:ared 
from the face of the earth, and left nothing to 
mark its site but a collection of gigantic mounds, 
on which a small, ill-built, and irregular modern 
town is perched. 

Although the destruction which the city under- 
went was in its completeness and vindictiveness 
unparalleled in the history of the world, and, in- 
deed, almost incredible, still the gigantic propor- 
tions of the masonry were sach that it was only 
where the works were raised above the surface 
that they could be in any way disturbed, at a 
time when blasting and mines were unknown, 
and when a clumsy hammering with the huge 
rams in use was the greatest force to be resisted. 

Thus, the appearance which we should naturally 
have expected the ruins of Jerusalem to have 





ployed. | on some Greek altars found in England, 


“ Our supposition on this point carries us still near the Roman wall is shaped thus 
| though there might have been less remaining of 


the same family,—that is to say, bearing the same for centuries. It may be worth note, too, that buildings, still standing, on their original sites. 


farther, for it shows us how many workmen of and has been in common use as a mark 


surname,—have worked together on the same the letter [Y in some Latin inscriptions found on 


building at the same time. To find this out, it the site of the Roman wall and figured by Dr. 


is sufficient to observe, the second mark, added Bruce (one of them dated A.D. 216), is thus | 
to the special sign used by them, which will shaped giving the hour-glass mark | 
always be the same for the whcle family ; those when Cx) set upright. The two side | 
marks are usually a zero ©, a triangle A, a lines in the letter are curved in. | 
dise ©, or a small +.” | stead of straight, and I have seen the mark in | 
In the examples given from Portugal, this more places than one (Malmsbuary Abbey Church, | 
second mark is chiefly a circle (see 32 and 33); for example, as figured by me in the Archwologia), 
so it is also in Spain. In England, I have gene- | with the ends thus rounded. 
rally found the N form and the acute angle <| The hour-glass form, however, has been found 
so used (see No. 13, Canterbury ; also Dijon, 22). on stones much more ancient than the inzerip- 
My own opinion, expressed long ago, is, that the tion referredto. I simply mention the similarity. | 
second mark probably belonged to the overseer; The hexalpha,ordoubletriangle, wasamystic mark | 
and I see no reason to change it; although this, in India centuries ago. The N formed symbol 
like other points in connexion with the marks, is appears on the coins of the Ariarathes, a series | 
by no means certain. I have met with four of Persian kings who lived before Christ: also | 
stones in one wall, nearly close together, each on a coin of Amyntas, king of Galatia in the | 
bearing two marks, and the whole eight marks | time of Strabo, 50 years B.C. The topped A, 
different. In the south transept of York Cathe- as I have shown, has been very widely used. | 
dral there is a stone with three marks on it, and Dr. Clarke mentions that in the walls of the| 
so there is in Strasburg Cathedral (see 21). | Castle at Paros, butt ends of colamns are seen 
M. da Silva finally asks how it can be that | marked with the letter A near the Lewis hole, 
these signs are those of Freemasons, when we | and suggests that it may be a mark to adjust by, | 
find them on the stones of several monuments! or the initial of the architect, not to be dis-| 
erected before the organization of these frater- | covered until the building was in ruins.f 
nities. Here, however, he assumes two things;' Mr. J. E. Dove, in a series of papers pub. | 
first, that the marks found on the earliest build- | lished in the Builder some time ago,§ attributed | 
ings are precisely similar in description to those |recondite meanings originally to many of the 
of the Middle Ages; and, secondly, that the forms used as marks, and supported his views | 
date of the initial organization of such frater- | with erudition and ingenuity. Some of them | 
nities is really known. Moreover, he leaves out were in use amongst the Egyptians, and then, | 
of consideration the probability, or, I should doubtless, had signification. The circle and | 
rather say, the fact, that the guilds adopted triangle, later taken to symbolise eternity and | 
existing forms and symbols. Without consider- | the Trinity, had earlier a different significance. 
ing the marks symbolical, we may yet believe|The acute angle or Y form, as used by the) 


they owe their wide diffasion to the existence of Egyptians, he found reason to believe was a/ 


associated guilds. The general similarity which |feminine symbol, and that the same form re- 
Into this part of 


they present all over Europe from, at any rate, versed A was a male symbol. 


the eleventh century to the sixteenth, and in- 
deed to the present day, point to a common 
origin and continued transmission. 

M. da Silva fully admits the existence of the 


building guilds, and his quotations go to affirm | 


that they were maintained as an opposition to 
the monastic associations, which were deposi- 
‘aries of old theological traditions, and could 
be met only by other associations organized with 
sufficient strength to endare, and in time to be- 
whanau gnardians of traditions, and 
ugh w 4 , 

rebiatatseae ystery to avoid rousing dangerous 
these rene the end of the twelfth century, when 
Jer numbers had become considerable, a spe- 
Cial corporation of intelligent architects, stone- 
cutters, and labourers was instituted, who, uniting 
ys formed a secular body, which acknow- 
hee royal authority alone. Notwithstanding 
done sence, of written proofs and historical 
tela it is probable that societies of lay 
thi ers existed in Germany as far back as the 

irteenth century. In the year 1275, the 


builders Rodolpho granted @ special charter to 


established in Strasburg, and in 1278, | 


the inquiry, however, 1am not now entering. 
Whatever may have been the original significa- 
tion of the forms adopted, I find no evidence to 
‘lead me to believe they were viewed by masons 
| other than as signatures, given to them, in some 
cases, on joining a lodge, or otherwise regulated. 
The Scottish lodges gave marks till very recently, 
if they do not do so now. In St. Ninian’s Lodge, 
at Brechin, every member had to register his 
mark in a book kept for the purpose, and he 
could not change it without certain formalities. 
I must now end. The subject is probably more 
curious than useful ; but I hope you will consider 
it sufficiently interesting to justify me in again 
bringing it before you. In my first communics- 
tion on the matter to the Society of Auti- 
quaries, and afterwards to the Institute, I ven- 
tured to express my belief that ‘ no circumstance 





* M. Daniel Ramée, “ Histoire Générale de I’ Arehi- 
tecture,” quoted by M. da Silva, : 

+ Sir R. Westmacott, “ Archeological Journal,” vol. 
iii., p. 199. 
eo ravels, part 2, sec, 2,ch.10. 
See vol, for 1863, April 4th, April 18th, Jane 6th, and 








J ay llth, 


presented would have resembled that of the 
ruined cities of Greece, or of Central America, 


We should have expected to find the foundations 
of walls, towers, gates, palaces, and especially of 
the Temple, while gigantic piles of stones 
tumbled in heaps at the spots where they once 
stood, broken columns, friezes, and pediments, 
would show the characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of the times, and enabie us to restore, at 
least. the outline of the city ; and not only above 
the ground would such ruins exist, but the 


|entrances would be foand to that extensive 


system of subterranean passages, under the 
temple and city, which was the refuge of so 
many afver the taking by Titus, and in the time 
of Hadrian’s oppression of the Jews. 

Of the condition in which the city was left by 
the Romans we have a full description from 
Josephus; and although he states that “the 
buildings were razed to the foundations, so that 
no man should know that any had inhabited it,” 
still, his general description gives the same 


|impression that would naturaily have been 


expected; and of the fortifications he makes 


| Titus to have said, that they were such, that 
| without the special aid of God no human efforts 


could have effected their destruction. 

From the doings of Titus till the time of 
Constantine but little is known of the history of 
the city; bat after that time descriptions are 
numerous and detailed. 

In the fourth century we have Eusebius; in 
the seventh, Saint Arcalphus; in the twelfth 
and later centuries, the Bordeaux Pilgrim, John 
of Wurtzburg, Wildebrand of Uidenberg, Szewulf, 
Antony of Piacenza, Gaibert of Nogent, William 
of Tyre, Foucher of Chartres, James of Vitry, 


| Albert of Aix, and a host of devout anonymous 


pilgrims who visited and described the Holy 
ity. It is they, or at least their informers, who 
have to answer for the imponetrable forest of 
ill-founded and even absurd traditions through 
which later explorers have had to cut their way 
to the truth. 

There is, perhaps, no instance in which the 
theories and prejadices of early writers have 
done so much to hinder and divert the progress 
of discovery as has been the case at Jerusalem. 
These writers laying down the true sites of 
ancient remains at spots where not a vestige of 
them ap , according, it would seem, to 
their own fancies, or on the not more trust- 
worthy authority of the monks and inhabitants 
of the then existing Jerusalem, content to take 
the condition of the city as ic was in their time 
as having been the only one it ever knew, and 
being alike ignorant of history and architecture, 
conjured up for themselves aud their successors 
a false notion of ancient Jerusalem, which being 
improved on by later wrivera according to 
theories of their own, has been generally received 
on all hands until quite of lave years. Com- 
menced in the time of Hadrian; added to and 
enlarged by Constantine, Julian, and Jastinian ; 
fortified and restored by the Crusaders and the 
Christian kings ; and still more beautified by the 
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noble works of the Moslems, which in their turn 
have been patched and repaired by the Arabs, 
Turks, Franks, and Jews, modern Jerusalem, 
with all its traditions, Christian and Mahom- 
medan, has risen over the Jerusalem of the 
Jews, which, in consequence of the bigoted 
ignorance of earlier writers, it was fully believed 
to represent. 

The Medieval chroniclers were followed by 
later travellers, who found the sites (though 
they were principally those interesting in the 
Christian history of the city) ready fixed, and 
accepted them as the true ones. Among these 
we may notice Sir John Maundeville, Irvy and 
Mangles, Richardson, Pococke, Brown, and 
Buckingham. These were in turn succeeded by 
those who established theories of their own, but 
took little or no trouble in verifying them ; and 
these again are at last followed by real explorers, 
who are content to leave theory on one side, and 
to endeavour to restore, by excavation or other- 
wise, sufficient relics of the ancient city to make 
its restoration really possible. 


Of the work of those who have preceded | 


Lieut. Warren a resumé has been before given in 
these columns,* and it is needless to do more | 
than mention them here. Tipping, Pierotti, and | 
Barclay, have explored what remained above | 


2. Maristan or Hospital of St. John, three 
shafts. 

3. The Pool of the Virgin. 

4. Shafts in the Tyropman, six. 

5. Wall on Ophel, three shafts. 

6. Ancient aqueduct. 

7. Rock cleared at Siloam, stopped for want 
of wood. 

8. Excavations at the Pool of Bethesda. 

These are arranged in order of interest and 
importance, and not according to the time of 
their execution. 

The first excavation was at the south-east 
corner of the Haram enclosure, a spot familiar 
to all who know Jerusalem, remarkable for the 
size of the stones in the wall, and the height of 
the same, which is about 70 ft. above the pre- 
sent surface. 

The wall.was first bared to a depth of 20 ft. 
below the present level, when the work, which 
was close to the wall, was stopped by the Pacha. 
The stones here found were small compared with 





the largest above ground. A second shaft was 
then commenced, 40 ft. to the south of the 
Haram, at the south-east corner, and a wall was 
struck, and a shaft driven 53 ft. Thus, in 





endeavouring to drive a gallery northward to 
the south-east corner, a wall was found running 


It was, however, only a depth of 6 ft., and at the 
bottom was a passage running north and south, 
4 ft. high and 2 ft. wide. It was of rubble, with 
flat stones at the top, instead of arches. The 
mud made it impossible to explore this far; but, 
under the impression that it might have been 
the examining passage of the Temple aqueduct, 
Lieut. Warren caused the floor to be removed. 

The foundation of the wall at the south-west 
corner is thus ascertained to be about 280 ft. 

The gallery was explored for 380 ft., where a 
branch going east and west was found; but here 
the want of materials, and the! mud, stopped the 
prosecution of the work. 

The Single Gate, as Lieut. Warren has called 
it, though this name has been before given to a 
half-hidden gate on the west, discovered by 
Dr. Barclay, is situated at a distance of 83 ft. 
from the south-east corner of the south wall. 

A complication in the investigation of this 
part of the wall exists in the appearance, above 
the level of the vaults discovered by Lieut. 
Warren, of a large series of vaults which have 
been, till of late, supposed ancient, and were 
known as the “Stables of Solomon.” These are 
supported on piers of rebated stones, but only 
one face of each stone is properly rebated, the 
rest being rusticated; and there can be little 


ground of the Temple; Mr. Catherwood furnished south from the Haram, but not flush with | doubt that these vaults, which occupy a space of 


the first correct plan of the Haram; and M. De 


it, being set back 12} ft. Further, a wall | 


about 12,000 square feet, were built by the Sara- 


Vogiié describes what remains in the eity itself, parallel to the south Haram wall, 15 ft. south | cens from the stones of the east wall after a part 


above the surface of the ground. But all these 
investigations were superficial, and it is to the 
Palestine Exploration Committee that we are 


of it, 4 ft. thick, was discovered with large | 
stones, and had to be mined through. On| 
reaching the Haram wall, large stones, rebated, 


of it had been destroyed by earthquake in the 
time of the building of the Kuabbet es Sacrah. 
The first shaft was begun in September, at a 


indebted, for the opening-up of an entirely new and similar to those above the surface, were distance of 37 ft. from the wall, and driven to a 
branch of the investigation, and the true re- found, the faces being, however, left rusticated, | depth of 22 ft. (for the last 8 ft. through the 
discovery of the lost city buried under modern and not dressed. The course of the wall joining | kind of shingle formed by the disintegration of 


Jerusalem. | 


The great scarcity of the superficial remains | 


the Temple will be described later. 
In October another shaft was begun, 5 ft. | 


the ancient masonry, which is found in all parts 
of the excavations, and which runs, as Lieut. 


which the careful investigations of many authors south-east of the south-east corner, to bare the Warren informs us, like water) when the top 
succeeded in discovering had given rise to asup- east face of the Temple wall, and of that joining | stones of a supposed passage were found. This 
position that very little of the old city would be it. This struck on the top of the wall of Ophel | shaft was soon filled up, the supposed top being 
found, and indeed it was apparently supposed (that is the wall running south from the Temple) found to rest on pebbles, and the stones to ba 
that not only was Jerusalem razed tothe ground, which was found to terminate within 5 ft. of the | rebated on the lower side while a wall existed to 
bat also that it had been cleared away from its south Temple wall, but no signs of any gate theeast. In October the second shaft was driven, 


| 
| 


site, and that no vestiges of it had been left. 
A fact which has never been touched might 
perhaps be considered to point to the existence 


were found, the wall simply abutting on the) 
Haram. 
The result is, therefore, the discovery of the 


the few frames so long waited for having arrived ; 
it was 14 fc. to the south, and sunk upwards of 
30 ft., at first through rubbish and stones which 


beneath the surface of the foundations of the true surface of the rock on which the Temple | had to be broken, when the shingle began imme- 
city, and this is that, whilst as far as can be| wall stands here, at a depth of 60 ft. below the diately to run. Lower down a firm soil is found, 
compared with existing circumstances, the de- | present surface, or 133 ft. below the interior level | and finally, a letter on the 17th of the month 


scription given by Josephus of the masonry of. 
the city, and of the disposition of the valleys, | 


of the platform of the Haram. | 
This discovery, when coupled with that of the 


announces the discovery of the entrance into a 
series of vaults under the stables of Solomon. 


pools, and streams, is most correct and free from true bed of the Kedron (not yet finished ina These probably have some connexion with the 


exaggeration ; yet the appearance and compara-| satisfactory manner) will at once vindicate Cradle of Christ, a chamber described by M. 
tive heights of the hills, and especially the height Josephus from the charge of exaggeration in De Vogiié at the south-east corner. The shaft 
of the temple wall is totally different, and the describing the dizzy height from the top of the had been covered up fur some time, owing to the 
last specially has often been quoted as showing southern cloister to the bottom of the Kedron illness of the Lieutenant, and on being reopened 
the unreliability of Josephus’s statements, valley; for, the wall being 133 ft. to the level of | after several accidents a passage was found 


whereas it might have pointed to the fact that | 
only a portion of the temple wall was apparent | 
above the surface, a fact which is now ascer- 
tained by Lieut. Warren. 

The few and disconnected letters which have 
appeared from time to time in the papers have | 
failed to give any idea of the magnitude or | 
importance of the discoveries now made, and | 
even the reports issued to the subscribers to the 
Palestine Exploration Society have been little 
noticed by the public. 

The success that has attended these efforts, 
which have been cramped by want of time, 
money, and materials, as well as by opposition, 
passive or even active, of the authorities and 
inhabitants of the town, is considerable, and is 
the result of untiring energy and great skill, 
deserving to be better seconded than they have 
as yet been. 

Lieut. Warren arrived at Jerusalem in the 
middle of February, 1867, and his work has been 
reported to the October of the same year by 
himeelf in his report, and up to February, 1869, 
in his letters. 

The shafts sunk by his direction may be 
summed up as below. 

For the investigation of the Temple,— 

1. The south wall :— 

A. South-east angle. 

B. South-west angle. 

C. Single gate (sc called by Lieut. Warren), 
two shafts. 

D. Between El Aksah and the Triple gate. 

2. On the east wall :— 

A. Gallery between south-east corner and 
Kedron, three shafts. 
B. Golden gateway, 100 ft. to east of it. 
Ps the investigation of the remainder of the 
ity :— 
1. Damascus gate, three shafts. 





® See vol. xxvi., p. 165. 


the floor of this cloister, which was according to running north, directly at right angles to the 
the account in the “ Antiquities,” 90 ft.in height, line of the wall. It is 3 ft. wide at its top, 
and the present surface of the Kedron being which is 13 ft. below the present surface of the 
more than 100 ft. below the base of the wall as ground; the floor has not been reached as yet, 
now discovered, it requires only about 100 ft. | but there are, according to Lieut. Warren, two 
(the depth of the bottom, according to Lieut. entrances, one at a depth of 25 ft. from the sur- 


Warren, below the present surface) to make a face, the other at a depthof 16 ft. or 17 ft., and 


total of 450 ft., or the greatest estimation of the | a8 the lowest of these two may be part of the 
height of 300 cubits given by Josephus. ' real entrance, it is not improbable that the floor 
The discovery at the opposite end of the south of the passage may be at the level at which the 
wall is hardly less interesting, though it does rock was found, namely, 30 ft. below the present 
not clinch any fact as the other does. A shaft | surface. The interior is filled with rubbish, and 
was sunk in September, 1867, about 40 ft. from is at present only about 5 ft. or 6 ft. high, but 
the corner to a depth of 18 ft. At 12 ft. a rough | may, as is thus shown, be from 12 ft. to 18 ft. 
pavement was found, the stones of the Haram | The passage is choked up at the farther end, and 


was found on them. This excavation was con- 


important results. The depth was increased to 
45 ft. without reaching rock, and the wall was 
exposed to its whole height, the pavement was 
then found to consist of stones about 1 ft. square, 
and polished by wear. Below the pavement 
was a concrete of stone, bricks, and mortar 
(16 ft.) ; beneath this, loose stones or shingles 
(5 ft.); then large stones 3ft. by 2ft., and a 
rubble wall running north and south, and abut- 
ting on the Haram. 

The appearance of the whole Haram wall, 
when thus cleared, so as to make its total height 
more than 100 ft., was most interesting. The 
lower courses of stories were rusticated, but those 
above are finished on the face, though the 
uppermost courses are much worn. The rebating 
is about 4 in. to 6 in. wide, and set back about 
3 in. in the upper or dressed stones, and 18 in. 
in those not dressed. The joints are beautifully 
worked, and hardly visible. 

The work was continued by further sinking of 
the shaft to a depth of 79 ft., when the ground 
gave way, and, a ledge remaining, the workmen 





looked down into a dark abyes of unknown depth. 


proved to be like those above; but no rebating | 


tinned in October, and proved productive of 


was explored to a distance of 70 ft. 

At a distance of 45 ft. from the entrance is 
another passage unexplored running east, seem- 
ing to point to a connexion with the Cradle of 
Christ before mentioned. 

The masonry of this passage is of the first 
order of Megalithic masonry, with stones up- 
wards of 15 ft. in length, beautifully worked, 
and with the characteristic rebating. The roof 
is most interesting, consisting of large stones. 
many of which are rebated and laid flat across 
the passage, a construction similar to the flat 
lintels on some of the gates discovered above the 
surface of the ground, and to those of Mycenx 
and Etruria, as also to the passage near the 
south-west corner. The upper course of stones 
in the wall is 4 ft. in height, and a small channe’ 
for water runs on each side of the passage at 
this height, made of dark cement, and projecting 
from the wall. At a distance of 6 ft. or 7 ft. 
within the wall, a check 10 in. cube is cut in the 
roof, and a mark made apparently by the grind- 
ing of a metal door, 13 in. swing, is visible. 
The passage runs concentric with one of the 
colonnades of the vaults above. 

The next point explored is between El Aksah 





and the Triple gate,—the entrance to the stables 
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of Solomon,—here, however, the shaft has 


ht to light nothing of importance, although 
pie is pee immediately beneath the sur- 


The excavations on the east wall are not of 
equal importance as yet, though they tend to 
clear up one of the most disputed points in the 
topography of J erasalem, namely, the appearance 
of the eastern side of the city, and the existence 








or non-existence of @ stream in the Kedron 
valley, now dry, and supposed by Robinson and 
other writers never to have been otherwise. | 

It has been previously noticed that the Kedron 
is supposed by Lieut. Warren, to have originally 
run upwards of 100 ft. below its present level. 
in order to ascertain this, and following out the 
indication given by the sound of running water 
heard beneath the surface at several points, three 
shafts were sunk near the south-east corner of the 
Haram wall, and one 100 ft. east of the Golden 
Gate, an entrance of the time of Julian, about 
two-thirds of the length of the east wall from 
the southern corner. The galleries at the south. 
east corner were driven under great difficulties, 
with little result. They were all sunk in the 
early part of 1867. The first was closed, in con- 
sequence of the danger caused by the running 
of the shingle, after being driven at a depth of 
70 ft. The second was an oblique gallery at an 
angle of 60° (the shingle lying at 30° natural 
level), it only reached a length of 14 ft. The 
third was a perpendicular shaft not connected 
with the southern shaft as the first gallery was. 
This was sunk about 14 ft., but was again 
stopped by the running shingle. 

Having failed to find rock in this part of the | 
valley, the Golden Gateway shaft was next ex- | 
plored; though in November, 1867, a shaft was 

in sunk, 40 ft. deep, 70 ft. west of the present | 
bed of the Kedron, and rock found, thus deter- 
mining the slope of the valley here to be upwards 
of 30°. At this second point a shaft was sunk 
27 ft. On first starting some large stones were 
found, and the shaft, unless closed for want of 
money, is still being driven to find the river 
bed 





On the west wall a shaft was attempted, at 
the arch known as Wilson’s Arch,—a second 


ever we come in full sight of the valley of Mel- 


_tasteful specimen of a country seat, the resi- 


| very neat cottage at Drygrange; and, in fact, 


the Bowden-burn, and passing under the land 
arches of the splendid railway viaduct, he will 
come suddenly upon a panorama such as we have 
seldom seen equalled. The grey ruins of the fine 
old abbey embowered in beautiful foliage, the 
noble sweep of the river, the spires of the 
parish churches, the undulating ground, the 
picturesque-looking villas in the suburbs, and, 
lastly, the irregular outlines of the ancient 
town itself, constitute a landscape which every 
painter of genius, from Turner to D. O. Hill, has 
loved to paint, and every poet from Scott to 
Leyden has loved to sing. One ceases, indeed, 
to be astonished at the wonderfal web of en- 
chantment which the great northern minstrel 
has contrived to throw over the district when- 


rose. 

Such a romantic district has been the means of 
drawing together some of the oldest aristocracy 
of Scotiand, and of evolving their highest efforts | 
with regard to the architecture andembellishment | 
of their country seats. At the foot of the southern 
slope of the Eildon Hills, for example, stands 
Eildon Hall, a large and rather heavy specimen 
of Scotch Baronial, the newly-acquired residence 
of Lord Henry Scott, son of his Grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch, who is of course the feudal supe- 
rior of the whole country side. Eildon Hall was 
long the seat of the Honourable Major Baillie. 
Upon the slopes of the north-eastern hill, and 
nearest the town of Melrose, is a large and 











dence of Lady Russell. Sir George Leith has a| 


there are more of the ancient and hereditary 
aristocracy of Scotland domiciled in this beauti- 
fal neighbourhood than in any equal area we can | 
call to memory in the whole of Scotland. Most 


of the architectural labour and expenditure has 





curious lines of houses arranged along the sides 
of a triangular open area. That leading to the 
abbey is obviously the more ancient of the two, 
as the low dingy thatched cottages will testify ; 
but a modern little High-street leads out at the 
west corner towards Galashiels, in which are 
situated the principal inns and shops, and there 
are narrow short thoroughfares which lead off at 
the other corners toward Gattonside and Jed- 
burgh. Some of the houses still display on 
their lintels, amid the general plainness and 
poverty of their walls, numerous sculptured 
stones, carved with the sacred monogram 
“1LH.S.” and other ecclesiological devices,—all 
affording clear indications that at the time when 
these houses were erected building materials 
were largely and remorselessly abstracted from 
the pile of the adjacent abbey! In the centre 
of the open triangular town area stands the 
market-cross, a structure which has been already 
described in the Builder (see vol. xvi.). This 
cross bears marks of some antiquity. It is about 
20 ft. high, and has on its apex a carving of the 
unicorn which pertains to the arms of Scotland. 
A Latin cross anciently surmounted the struc- 
ture, and, according to the usage of the period, 
received homage from all pilgrims before 
entering the precincts of the monastery; 
but this was destroyed in the year 1604. 
The old-fashioned flight of steps was also re- 
moved, and an octagonal base substituted, 
which is anything but tasteful or appropriate. 
It is curious that about a rood of land, called 
“ the Corse-rig,” in a field near the town, is still 
held by the proprietor on the condition of his keep- 
ing the cross in repair.* 

We must now say a few words with regard to the 
social statistics and local Government. The popu- 
lation of the parish of Melrose has risen from 
about 4,300 in 1831, to about 7,700 in 1861 ; but, 
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obviously been done by their immediate fore- | of the town proper, the population at last census 
fathers. At the same time, while acknowledging | was only 1,141. Many causes, we believe, have 
their efforts, we are bound to add that the pre- | operated to retard the growth of the population 
sent race of inhabitants near Melrose have not of Melrose. In the first place, it is a purely 
done their best to improve the natural beauty of agricultural and pastoral district, not distin- 
their situation. The town itself—that is to say,| guished in any way for manufactures like its 
the earlier portion of it—is poor and uninterest- | neighbours, Galashiels or Selkirk; in fact, the 
ing, consisting mainly of two leading thorough-| only manufactory we could discover, and the 


bridge connecting the city and Temple, of which | fares, the High-street and the Abbey Wynd, only steam-engine in the valley of Melrose was 
little is known, but which should be thoroughly ‘set at right angles, like a joiner’s square. The that of a bobbin manufactory, which, however, 
investigated, as being a place most likely to yield modern suburb, on the Weir Hill, is rather more | had its locus standi on the opposite side of the 
discoveries. This was closed by the interference | tastefully laid out ; but we cannot speak in very | Tweed at Gattonside, close to the northern ter- 
of the authorities. | high praise of the villa architecture. With the minus of the suspension-bridge, and within a 
Such, then, are the discoveries and explora-| exception of one rather tasteful cottage on the | few hundred yards of Allerly, the classic retreat 
tions made on the Temple itself, and the results Darnick-road, by Peddie & Kinnear, we saw no- | of the late Sir David Brewster. In the second 
to be gathered from them are interesting. | thing to lead us to suppose, even with Mr. | place, it has no traders of any sort, if we — 
They show that the height of the temple wall Rhind’s new Established Church manse in our) the hotels and the local purveyors of _— = 
was more than twice its present height at the eye, that the spirit of modern improvement had | clothing. The attractions of Melrose are o fy ~ 
south-east and south-west corners, and further penetrated into the colony of retired merchants | character which attract chiefly residents ? e 
that there was a natural slope of the ground and half-pay officers who go to make up the upper and middle classes who are retired rom 
down from the centre of the south wall, while west end of this ancient ecclesiastical borough. | business and active life, and whose — . 
four passages led from the priests’ quarter to the As to the modern churches, the less we say about for the most part to combine as -_ out- 
vaults of the Temple,as mentioned in the Talmud, them the better. There is, we must admit, a toler- ward show as possible with their ~~ means 
these being found at the level of the rock— ably good specimen of an Early English design in of independence. Thus there rig een going 
Ist, near the south-west corner; 2nd, at the the Free Church, which stands in proud defiance on unperceived for a number _ anes Bo 
Double gate, now shown to rest at the level of to its original Presbyterian mother, on a rising influx of the richer, role! e oP oO Pi 
the rocky surface ; 3rd, the so-called Triple gate, knoll on the opposite side of the Weir Hill-road. poorer classes, the latter of w = it os no = 
near the south-east corner; 4th, at the Singlegate This is due, we believe, to the good taste of Mr. mentioned, are at all = un ped tm 
inst described. Further, the existence of a deep Charles Heath Wilson ; and the proportions and de- | cumstances, the most te if 4 ; - = g 
valley on the east and west is proved, and the tailsare good, although the stunted chancel some- | population. For example, h- “ts ve bs 7 
fact that the upper courses of masonry are still what spoils the design. There is also in Melrose of the present generation £ < i sind waa 
in situ, and are not, as some have supposed, a very small but rather neat and tasteful Early | existed a row of cottages w a \ — a 
Sa Sac a ne Se Oe | agin Breer ar Se ioe br | cfm cena erste atten Sabet 
materials, is clear] 4 U. P. Church, erec rom the design, 1 he ¢ .- 7 
_ The discoveries Ea ie itself are quite as lieve, of Mr. Gilbert Scott, but carried out under | street, where the — = er sary —— = 
interesting, and have been more numerous ; for the direction of the clerk of works to the Dake | built; and a consi yor = tra ssc 
rett Lct Waren complain tet tn somo|of Buea, The ot ey i i natin ant appraces, Of orn 
Places nothing but a confused mass of inter- finished, the pews awkwardly const A y- : sateen auueies oan 
Secting wall is f ill thi i ventilation, as we found, defective; but the | these improvements neces ; 
of a pared ea te re poet he prsepter prob above the altar and the stone pulpit are a yriipeseng posgare ton bed 
sm the more to point to the existence of the in excellent taste. ca, | the inhabitants ciao eotnednenamaie 
a er the modern Jerusalem. Of Om how-| dato te ev ta Ss ~ hay ea Dror Soo” The villages of Darnick and Newstead are 
er, in our next. clusters round the abbey, it 1s : se ARE Regen , ned with & 
of the Eildon Hills./in this manner quite overstocke poor 
- * be age aay wo dg near the| and disorderly population, which has been gute 
(yn eee eee pen mi of ” priorbank, stands the Melrose/out of Melrose,—much to the annoyance an 
SOMETHING ABOUT MELROSE. Station of the Edinburgh and Hawick Railway, | disgust of the Ara ne eae 
MetRoss, as we have before now said, is one | which is beyond question the best elevation it ipscere Scr e a ’ oO bere ee ee 
of the loveliest valleys of the Tweed We have | possesses. Melrose has partly the character of | to B tor e al “4 sagt sete ian Pe 
a . plained that this quality is due, next to an antique dingy — wn ae pe although we are g 
.. value it deri i i and ancient houses; , ° of the old gaol 
18 curiong pa . ee — saat pr nn indicated, the appearance of ° modern FOE 6 Re Baayen dp copter Really Shanes 
fact, it ig composed of the basin of a cient | watering-place, with its suburban villas; and in | &' ell, or mallet, aad a rose,—mell-rose. This, however, 
lke, timbered with fine oaks and silver birches, | both respects it looks somewhat out of ne ae |e reece nar thet aames of the tows, Tho learned 
a ties River Tweed, now sadly pollated, and | with the grand ecclesiastical antiquity beside it | supe Tet ting (o, « Nomenclature,” p. 161), dis 
* time of our visit much diminished in| which still asserts not bee redone rawnnatrs tinguishes by — _— etymologies have 


. 4 aking from recollection. 
oy ee — eesaapesl chasneees of ‘the Eildon Hills and the archeolo- 








hese flowing in its own placid and meander | relation to the magni 
eWay through its winding channel. Sup-|It has recently, we are 


Pos : : : i uence of strangers being | &¢ iti f the district bear out this.—Comp. “A 
ing the traveller to get his first view from the | improvement, in conseq or permanent resi- SS a the Parish of Melrose,” by the Rev. A. 


South, as he trave ; it for occasional ’ 
: rses the ridge, or rather the | attracted to it for : f th iP’ Edinburgh : 1743. 
Sath-eastern skirt, of the Eildon Hills, crossing | dence. The body of the town consists of three | Milne inbur, 
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steps have been taken in the proper direction, it | sluice, and of the cast-iron conduit through the 
seems to us that the authorities are something | mill dam, reflect much credit on the county 
too indifferent to their trne interests. They | surveyor, Mr. Mitchell, C.E., of Melrose. The 


have permitted the land speculators to purchase 
too much of the only ground fit for feuing; 
and accordingly plots for working-class houses 
are very difficult to procure at a price that 
would make this class of property remunera- 
tive. 


These bodies, as far as we can find out, appear to 
be, first, the parochial board ; second, the kirk 
session; third, the road trustees; fourth, the 
county police ; fifth, the trustees under the Act 
for conserving the river Tweed ; and, lastly, the 
district justices of peace of the quorum of Rox- 
burghshire, who hold a court when necessary in 
the burgh of Melrose. But all these legally con- 
stituted bodies would seem to be subordinate to 
a functionary known as the Barwa Bailie, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Erskine, who bears the 
same relation to the present Duke of Buccleuch, 
that a certain Duncan of Knockdunder did to 
his grace and glory, John Duke of Argyle. That 
is to say, he is in a certain fashion the absolute 
sovereign, and the tutelary deity of the place. 
He lives in the duke’s house; he occupies the 
duke’s pew in the parish church ; he collects the 
duke’s rents, feus, tolls, multures, arriages, and 
carriages; he received her Majesty in the duke’s 
name when she visited Melrose; and in general 
he conducts himself as the prior of the monastery 


might have done four or five hundred years ago. | 


He has no constitutional check, that we could 
hear of, upon his doings. For be it known to an 


incredulous public, that Melrose possesses neither | 


burgh property, burgh revenues, nor burgh 


expenditure. No public meetings are held in| 
this primitive place; no burgh courts dare sit 
within the jurisdiction of this Roxburghshire | 
potentate ; and we need hardly add there are no | 


accounts published under his supervision or dis- 
charge, to show the arbitrary character of his 


administration, or the degree of skill with which | 
it is conducted! Much as we dislike, and have | 


on more than one occasion expressed our dislike 
to, the multifarious systems of police legislation 


which prevail in Scotland, we cannot help pointing , 
out that the worst of those systems are constitu- | 


tional and proper as compared with this. For let 
us just look for a moment at its results; always 
remembering that Melrose is a fashionable place 
of residence, as well as a shrine of modern pil- 


grimage. Let us ask how is it off in the, 
matter of sanitary improvements and social re- | 


formation ? 

In the first place, the drainage is perceptibly 
defective. Although we understand that Melrose 
is, to a certain extent, properly enough drained 
with large clay drain-pipes—a process, by the 
way, which was curiously enough the result of a 
voluntary assessment on the part of the pro- 
prietors themselves,—we cannot admit that it is 
thoroughly drained. The poorer quarters of the 
town, where it is by far the most desirable and 
necessary, do not seem to have been included in 
the system. And we speak from experience 
when we say that the best houses on the 
rising grounds are, during hot and dry weather 
especially, sometimes uninhabitable owing to the 
poisonous smells proceeding from the soil pipes. 


In fact, there seems to be no proper method of , 
trapping the drains in use. All the heavy por-| 


tion of the soil is retained in a cesspool in the 
very centre of the town, in connexion with which, 
it is proper to state, a sluice is so constructed 
as to admit what volume there is of a small 
watercourse, called Dingleton Burn, that fiows 
past the town, and which is thus regularly 
applied to flush the sewers. But the soil which 
is suffered to collect in the cesspool is only cleared 


out twice a year! And considering that the | 
whole domestic soil-pipes act as escape vents | 
to this receptacle, our readers may judge | 


of ‘its probable influence. After leaving this 
point, the drainage is carried partially by an 
iron pipe through the Mill Lade, and is finally 
discharged in a pure state, as it is supposed, into 
the Tweed, near Friars’ Hall, about half a 
mile below the abbey; and there its fertilising 
influence may be traced on the bed of the stream 
by the luxuriant growth of those slimy, rank 
river grasses which thé geese so greedily gobble 
up, but which are so fatal to the health of the 
trout and to the spawning beds of the salmon. 
Let us add that we have no wish to say any- 
thing against the mechanical construction and 
design of the Melrose drainage, for which, 
it is worth stating, clay pipes were for the first 
time imtrodaeed into Scotland. The main sewer 
ie 15 in. diameter; and the arrangement of the 


We have mentioned the local authorities. | 


‘cost was only about 4001. The sewage matter 
‘removed from the cesspool every six mouths 
‘amounts to about twenty cart-loads ; and is sold 
| for 2s. a load. 

We have less grounds for criticising the 
| water supply, although even that might suffer 
improvement. Melrose ought to possess & 
plentiful supply of water; for this is derived 
from a number of natural springs, which rise 
at the base of the Eildon Hills, and are 
collected in cast-iron pipes and accumulated in 
a reservoir capable of containing between 30,000 
and 40,000 gallons. This reservoir is placed 
at an elevation above the highest levels of 
the town and suburbs, and accordingly the 
service is managed by simple gravitation, The 
water is very pure, containing only a very 
minute proportion of carbonate of lime and 
silicates, and is therefore not the least hard; 
indeed, if we except the Glasgow water, which 
is derived from Loch Katrine, we do not remember 
a softer water in Scotland. The assessment is 
6d. in the pound on the rental, and the works 
are the property of a joint-stock company, 
under a free concession of the springs by the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The company’s stock pays 
5 per cent. interest. The superintendent is 
Mr. Walter Hogg, who is also manager of the 
| gas-works. 

We are sorry to have to speak about the gas- 
works, although it is unquestionably our duty ; for 
there can be no mistake as to the fact that they 
are the most intolerable nuisance in the whole 
valley of Melrose. Of course, gasworks are at no | 
time a savoury subject, and we do not say that, 
these little gasworks are not as well managed as, 
any others we have had occasion to inspect ; but | 
the sad mistake was in the selection of their) 
site. If our readers have properly apprehended , 





our brief topographical description, they will see | 
that the older and newer districts of the town | 
are separated by half a mile of the Abbotsford, | 
|or rather Galashiels, road. In the very centre | 
|of this otherwise agreeable valley the wise, 
authorities have planted the gasworks on one | 
side and the sludge-pool on the other; it is| 
therefore impossible to avoid either of them | 
excepting by going into the town by a back, 
roundabout road, which, nevertheless, we most | 
| heartily recommend all strangers to pursue. 
Of course we were told that the modern town 
had chiefly sprung up since the gas-works were 
,erected ; but surely this might have been fore- 
‘seen. As it is, the best houses of Melrose are 
invaded during certain hours of the day, and, 
what is still worse, certain hours of the night, 
with that abominable compound of unconsumed 
carburetted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia which plain people 
denominate coal gas! We need not dilate on 
the serious evils which may spring from this 
cause. Some gas engineers, indeed, assert that 
the manufacture of gas is not unhealthy, but 
rather the opposite. We will not stay to enter 
on a technical dispute on the subject in this 
article. But we may again express the opinion 





we have long held that all bad smells had better 
be avoided: anything, in fact, which prevents | 
the due quantity of fresh air entering the lungs | 
must be bad; and we will not exclude coal-gas | 
from the category on its real or supposed 
antiseptic properties. We cannot estimate the 
effecte of these gas-works on the health of the 
boarding-schools with which they are surrounded ; 
but we were informed of one significant fact, 
that the very strong and robust young men of 
the county constabulary who live in the station 
| close beside them constantly complain of languor 
and depression of spirits, unrefreshing sleep, and 
other symptoms of nausea and low nervous fever. 
As in our previous remarks with regard to drain- 
age, we must acquit the manager of all blame; 
since we can cheerfully bear testimony to his 
extreme care in the process of manufacture. 
Bat, on the whole, we must say that the quicker 
the Melrose gas-works are removed from their 
present site the better for the health of the com- 
munity, including those strangers who every year 
come to pay devotion to its shrines. 

One creditable featare of modern improvement 
Melrose possesses which we must noi in fairness 
overlook: that is a small and secluded suburban 
cemetery. Up to a recent period the burial- 
ground of Melrose consisted of the greensward 
which surrounds the ancient abbey; and here 
we had pointed out to us a spot under the beau- 
tiful windows of the south aisle which contains 








the mortal remains of Sir David Brewster. 


Such a distinguished philosopher had no doubt 
a clear title, irrespective of territorial right, 
to a final resting-place under the shadow 
of so magnificent a shrine; but this right, 
we understood, was equally shared by persons 
of a less deserving name. Accordingly, the 
cemetery in Melrose, as it appears to us, has 


provided at once for the extinction of two in. 
tolerable nuisances,—that is to say, the over. 


crowding of the abbey churchyard to the injury 
of the public health; and the blocking up of 
the foreground of that splendid historical pile 
by the commonplace gravestones of men who 
had no concern in its construction.* 

All we wish to add, and we do so most 
emphatically, is, that some experience of this 
beautiful village as a place of residence leads 
us to desire much improvement and reform, 
both in a social and a sanitary point of view. 
We do not, of course, profess to interfere with 
local politics, nor are we the special advocates 
of this or that form of county or burgh police. 
Bat the time has come, we think, that the in. 
habitants of Melrose might with propriety adopt 
the sanitary clauses of the General Police Act for 
Scotland, even although this might have the 
apparent effect of transferring their allegiance 
from the seignorial jurisdiction of the Duke of 
Buccleuch and his baron bailie to the statutory 
enactments of Mr. Provost Lindsay and the 
sheriff of the county. 








THE (ALBERT) MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


Havine closed my last “ Notes” among the 
cases of porcelain in the loan department of the 
Museum, I will resume my descriptive account 
in the same locality. In the corner of this de- 
partment adjoining the centre alley, stands a 
small case of beautiful specimens of Wedgwood 
ware. Crowning the whole is a large vase 16in. 
high, an oviform amphora, with Cupids and a car 
drawn by swans in the clouds, white on pale blue 
ground, serpents twisting round the handles. As 
no owner’s name is attached, and from the simi- 
larity of the label to those used in the “ Keramic 
Gallery,” I conclade this fine vase is the property 
of the Museum. Mr. Archibald Hume lends a 
small vase of old Wedgwood, twelve cups aud 
saucers, sugar-basin and cover, a vase on pedestal, 
and a small teapot and cover; also a tall milk- 
jag and cover, especially charming: subject, a 
female with feathers in her hair, seated, and 
teaching, from a book on her knee, a child who 
stands beside her. The design is kept low down 
on the jug, while a delicate, airy butterfly floats 
in the azure space above. Mr. Hume likewise 
lends two small vases with covers, ornamented 
with white festoons, medallions, and a border of 
conventional leaves alternated with large flowers, 
quaintly bent to one side, reminding one of the 
illustration to Christian Andersen’s pretty tale 
called “ Little Ida’s Flowers,’ in which the 
flowers become animated in the night-time, and 
assemble at a grand flower-ball. 

Sir John Hippisley lends a fine bow! of pale 
blue, ornamented with Cupids and festoons, and 
having on the under part a beautiful pattern of 
flame-like leaves; an amphora, white on black 

und, with a frieze of figures of the Muses ; 
two balloon-shaped vases and covers, on tripod 
of goats’ heads and legs, ornamented with fes- 
toons and leaves; a tall cup, cover, and stand, 
white on blue ground; a pair of bottles, or 
small-necked vases with handles, white on lilac 
ground, having very delicate and graceful 
detached subjects ornamenting the sides: on 
one, a ‘youth and young girl seem to have, for 
the first time, entered the presence of Capid, 
who, as the god of Love, stands on a pedestal, 
and to him the pair are making a burnt offering, 
while a second winged Cupid urges the girl on; 
in another design the youth kisses the upturned 
face of the girl, while he crowns Love with a 
wreath, and behind them Hymen, holding his 
flaming torch, stands with his finger on his lip; 
and in a third, a kneeling gir] bathes, or anoints, 
the foot of a seated female, who covers her face 
with her drapery, which also envelopes in grace- 
ful folds her whole figure. Sir John Hippisley 
likewise lends a pair of amphorx, ornamented 





* This new cemetery of Melrose, we may mention, con- 
tains a striking maine monument: a rectangular 
linth in three stages of marble, resting upou a sur- 
of granite, the whole capped by a sculptured 
seraph, also of marble, pointing to heaven, The whole 
was designed and ted by Mr. Currie, seulptor, of 
Darnick, and was, we believe, erected to the memory of 
® young Australian lady who had died at one of the 
ueighboasing boardin two or three years ago. 
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with white honeysuckle en blue ground, and a 
pand of scrollwork broken in the centre by the: 
introduction of small medallion with mytho- 
logical subject; they have handles terminating 
in ks. 


mas 

A candlestick, lent by Dr. J. Braxton Hicks, 
pale blue and white jasper ware, by Turner, in 
imitation of Wedgwood, late eighteenth century, 
ig admirable as to delicacy of execution; but 
there isa want of exactness in the manner in 
which the white ornamentation is placed on the 
blue ground, the intervals between the various 
members being irregular, and in some portions 
the leaf designs do not stand perfectly upright. 
Mr. Willett lends a square vase, with perforated 
cover for cut flowers, white figures of Shak- 
sperian characters on blue ground, with side 
ornament of vases and foliage: it was made by 
Neale & Co., late in the eighteenth century, and 
is very charming; also a jardini of old 
Wedgwood, white on chocolate ground, the 
corners being formed by terminal female figures, 
the exquisite little faces bent downwards, and 
the heads hooded by scallop-shells. 

Two admirable statuettes of early Wedgwood, 


mosaic in relief of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century; a plateau of earthenware, painted in 
oil, with the Virgin and Child, sixteenth century ; 
several oval bronze medallions of Roman Em- 
perors, Italian sixteenth century; a one 
Pius V., inscribed “ BEA + PIVS: V: P-O:M. 
GREATVS DIE 1 IANVAR 1565,” with rays 
like ape ry poy head ; and all this fuss for 
&@ poor ess man,—with a good profile, 
nevertheless. There is, too, a silver eae. 
Datch, seventeenth century, with only six com- 
partments for scent; unlike Mr. J. Webb’s, 
which has eight and a little sliding-lid to each, 
whereas in this one all the lids are “ conspicuous 
by their absence.” Mr. J. Webb has in this 
collection a large piece of early Majolica, a 
barrel-shaped vase drawn into a neck at the top, 
ornamented with Scripture subjects on ground 
of dark blue, divided horizontally by narrow 
bands of yellow: subjects, “‘The Adoration of 
the Magi,” and “The Murder of the Innocents,” 





having two attendants standing behind her 
high-backed chair, would seem to be the prin- 
cipal guest, or else the giver of the feast. This 
plateau is called Venetian eighteenth-century 
work : let us hope that in the ninetenth century, 
and with her chosen king to foster her art, 
Venice will now produce something more worthy 
of her former name and glorious antecedents, 
__The contiguous glass case contains the beau- 
tifal modern specimens from the Worcester 
Porcelain Works, already noticed in the Builder ; 
but since that notice was printed, the case has 
been crowded up with small articles in glazed 
porcelain, from the manufactory at Belleck, 
county Fermanagh, lent by Mr. Kerr. This is 
much to be regretted, for the specimens spoil 
each other, being utterly ineongruous. Else- 
where the Irish porcelain might look very well : 
here it has a most paltry appearance, and its 
presence also detracts from the excellent art- 
work of the Worcester porcelain. 








and a row of masks and garlands. It is German 
(Niirnberg) early sixteenth century. Below this 


On my way out of the Museum, I must stop 
for a few minutes at the last upright glass case 








is a large plateau lent by Lady Havelock, of on the left hand. Here is to be seen a very 
lustred Maiolica, Italian (Dernta), about 1500 to excellent cabinet, inlaid with various woods and 





coloured like life, are lent by Mr. J. J. Swinson. 


1520; it bears the profile bust of a lady with ivory, and enriched with numerous plaques of 


One is a draped female figure, holding in the left her hair inclosed in an ornamental bag which 
hand what looks like the socket for a candle-| nearly covers her head, and hangs down the’! 
stick, and grasping a serpent in the right; the back of her neck. She has before her face a| 
other represents an elderly man in the attitude long twisted scroll bearing an inscription; and | 
of earnest declamation. He wears a loose robe, from her left hand, which is not seen, rises a| 
coloured green, fringed with yellow, and lined large spray of huge single carnations and buds. 
with ermine, which he confines with his left On each side of this plateau stands a large vase, 
hand, while in the right he grasps a rolled-up the two being very similar, but not seemingly 
scroll; he stands beside a square pedestal, on | intended for a pair. Each bears a design in. 
the top of which lies a closely-written scroll grey tints, the one being Neptune in his car, | 
partly unrolled, and on the front is a bas-relief | attended by mermen, mermaids, and children; 
of Mercury flying in the clouds. on this vase there is a strange ornamentation | 
_ Close by this case of Wedgwood, going out under the edge, of pairs of spouting dolphins | 
into the centre alley, standing one on each side resting on their heads; on the other, Minerva in | 
of the double archway that leads into the North her chariot drawn by winged horses, is accom- 
Court, are the two noble vases made by Minton panied by figures representing the arts and 
for the Paris Exhibition of 1867. I was much| manufactures. Both vases have white and| 
delighted with them at the Exhibition, and I| gilded handles, stems, and bases; are Dresden | 
think mentioned them in some notices that ap- porcelain, eighteenth century; and are lent by | 
peared in the Builder during the summer of that Mr. H. Wagner. 
year; but as the picture-galleries were then my| On the shelf below are two charming “ small 
especial object, I could not enter so fully into plates,” in broad gilt frames, Maiolica of Castelli 
the detail of these two exceedingly fine art in the Abruzzi; each is painted with a landscape 
works as their merits demand, They are called in delicate colours, heightened with gold, and on 
= Modern Adaptation of Maiolica.” The the rim is a border composed of four pretty little 
modelling is alike in both, the variations in the Cupids with flowers, foliage, and two masks. 
appearance of the vases—which are very great | They are in date about 1660 to 1670, and are lent 
—being due to the difference in colouring, and by Sir Woodbine Parish. The bowl placed be- 
to the design of the painted subject which en- tween these two plates, of silver—German, 
circles the body of each. These vases stand | seventeenth century—is of excellent workman- 
about 4 ft. high; on the cover, is Promethens ship; the bowl part is small, and has a broad | 
chained to the rock on Mount Caucasus, with |rim on which are twelve long, raised, pointed 
the devouring vulture carrying on his perpetual medallions,—they and the flat part between 
torment. The handles are tall, straight up tothe them being covered with richly and deeply- 
top, where they curl over, and they have a chain chased work of vases, scrolls, birds, and lions ; 
running down each, and terminating in three | it is lent by Mr. J. Woodhouse, to whom we are 
large balls; two shields bearing each a bas-| also indebted for the rich cup and stand of dark | 
relief and a plumed helmet, decorate the lower | blue enamel on copper, ornamented with coloured | 
portion of the handles ; while to the upper part flowers and leaves. To this is put “ Italian, | 





Wedgwood ware, of different sizes and sage-green 
ground. The cabinet has incised and gilded 
ornamentation, which, when on a black or dark 
ground, is very elegant ; but when applied to the 
portions in white wood, it reminds one un- 
pleasantly of stamped white leather blotting- 
pads and book-covers. The top of the cabinet is 
in three slabs of marble, the centre of red being 
raised above the end pieces, which are black, 
polished, and have an incised dull pattern on 
them. The cabinet was designed by W. J. 
Estall, for Mr. J. Lamb, of Manchester, by whom 
it is lent: it is British manufacture, and was in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867. To the left of the 
above stands a delicately-madasteel chair, date 
about 1610, lent by Mr. H.G. Bohn. The seat 
and back are of red velvet, on which the arms of 
Anne of Denmark are embroidered; and above, 


lon the back, is a round plaque of dark blue 


enamel, bearing a large H in white, intertwined 
by gilt laurel branches. To the right of the 
cabinet stands a Highland claymore, lent by Mr. 
Budgen, the blade marked “ Anrea Ferara.” It 
has a steel basket-hilt, in pattern of ovals, en- 
closing a double fleur-de-lis, and a sheath covered 
with black leather ; the hilt is probably Scottish 
seventeenth-century work. A rapier, lent by Sir 
W. Fraser, stands beside the claymore; it has a 
long narrow blade, inscribed “Tomas Atala,” 
and a cup-bilt, ornamented with engraved scrolls 
in steel, on gilt ground; the sheath is covered 
with purple velvet, and has steel rings and 
mounts. Anrt-Lover, 





THE KING OF METALS. 
A manupPactureR of “ ring-taws” or “ marble 
alleys,” who suddenly glutted the market with 
an extraordinary supply of these necessaries for 

















two prisoners of war are tied up by the raised | 


arms and hands: they rest on the top of the 
body of the vase, and are chained together by 
one foot. They wear buskins and body armour 
of chain, and a leaf-like mail. All these 


figures, with their earnest faces, are most. 


admirable. The design round the body of 
one of the vases is in deep blue colour only, 
the subject, “ The rape of the Sabine women ; ” 
on the foot is a wreath of leaves and 
white berries, twined around by four excellently- 
well-modelled serpents, whose heads creep up 
the blue-purple stem ; the neck and cover of the 
vase are purple-blue also, relieved by stone- 
colour and yellow. In the companion vase the 
stem is green, with berries, yellow; the foot, 
yellow-brown; cover and neck, green and brown, 
to correspond. The design on the body in this 
Case 1s a very spirited boar-hunt, richly coloured 
like life, and very carefully painted. The 
chained warriors here have the eyes painted, 
which adds greatly to the effectiveness of the 
most excellently-modelled faces. 

Immediately at the back of these vases, but 
not belonging to the loan department, are two 
admirable cast-iron gates, ‘or rather doors, of 
Prussian manufacture, bought at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1867, and already mentioned in the 
Builder; they are nearly alike, having only a 
slight variation in the niched standing figure 
and in the seated recording angel. 

Returning into the South Court, in the glass- 
case next beyond that containing the Wedg- 
wood, is a large plateau of brass, damascened 
with steel made in Corfu, dated 1565, and lent by 
Mr. James Woodhouse ; @ tablet of Florentine 


‘seventeenth century ;” bat some of the flower- 


' the development of the youthful mind, would 


forms are extremely Oriental in their design. On incline to the belief that their price in com- 
the same shelf is a pretty little bowl of silver- | mercial circles would decline; but it seems that 


gilt, with figures in beaten-work, thought to be | 
Portuguese sixteenth-century; also several, 
rings, Etruscan, Roman, and Medizval, and one | 
earring formed of a bunch of grapes made of | 
seed pearls; an inkstand of crystal, with gilt- | 
metal mounts and large crystal foot, on metal | 
stand, but by no means beautiful as to form, | 
thought to be Italian sixteenth-centary ; and a) 
cup covered with filigree foliage and scrolls, 
interspersed with birds and small animals in| 
coloured enamel. It is of sixteenth or seven- | 
teenth century German work, and is very rich-| 
looking. There is likewise an elegant bottle of 
white porcelain, with silver-gilt mounts, Vene- | 
tian seventeenth-century, with ingenious knot) 
ornament hinged to make it fit the shape of the | 
bottle; also a long pipe of boxwood, richly 
carved and ornamented with groups of musi- 
cians, huntsmen, warriors, and a battle-field ; 
an elegantly-shaped cross of carved boxwood, 
Russo-Greek; and one leaf of a stained ivory 
triptych, carved with two sacred subjects in 
quatrefoil enclosures,—the Nativity and the 
Crucifixion,—German fourteenth-century. 

The large plateau of Maiolica, painted in pale 
blue, with a masquerade supper scene, is chiefly 
remarkable for the original manner in which a 
woman, standing up, is aiming a thick stream of 
wire from the large flask she holds aloft into a 
shallow tazza at least 5 ft. distant from the 
mouth of the flask; and, for the deformed small- 
ness of head of the lady who sits at the top of 
the table in the seat of honour, and who, from 








the excess of supply does not always produce 
this effect. That remarkable pyramid shown 
us in the 1851 Exhibition as the result of the 
“ diggins” in Australia bas had but a small 
effect on the marketable value of gold. The 
learned disciple of Galen still gets his antiquated 
fee, aud a pound gets its twenty sbillings in 
exchange. It will take a great commercial eon- 
vulsion to upset to any extent this state of things ; 
but it has been re-arranged many times and may 
be again. His majesty, the “ sovereign,” has 


‘not always been in the same position : in the old 


he was a greater personage and of more 
in society than now ; in Edward III.’s 
time (4.D. 1327), a pound weight (Troy) was made 
into but fifteen current pounds ; now a pound is 
transformed into forty-six and three-quarters at 
the Mint; it has remained thus since George I. 
In the former reign, the reign of Edward II., 
gold had just been honoured with the patron- 
age of the head of the nation, ic. a gold 
currency was enacted, with the king’s head on 
it: in a previous reign, Kdward IL, it was 
discovered that some cunning craftsmen had 
been making gold go “ a little farther ” in manu- 
factures by mixing it with base metals ; he (the 
cunning craftsman) was engaged in the manu- 
facture of drinking-cups, ornaments, &e., hitherto 
made of virgin gold; but now its purity was 
sacrificed at the shrine of pelf, and a “ villainous 

compound substituted : so the king enacted a law 
that, “ Because of rogues who, &c.” (si c), all vessels 
and articles purporting to be of gold should he 


time 
“ weight” 
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he is enabled to produce the same number from 


marked. Thus our Hall mark became established, [ c 
14 or 15 dwts., showing a considerable reduction 


with a 7 lb. hammer : dull work, one would think 
bat needing great care. The first hour the 
beating is done mainly in the centre, causin 


and gold fixed at its present standard,—that is, 
twenty-two parts, called in this instance carats, 
to two of alloy, put to harden it, it was named at 
the time king’s gold; lower qualities are now 
marked, but until a recent date England kept up 
“her standard” higher than her Continental 
neighbours. 

Gold is with many reasons styled the king of 


in the cost of produce, and, as may be expected, 
a deterioration in the quality of the article. 
One grain of gold beaten between this skin 
can be extended to some 75 square inches 
of surface, the thickness of which will be 
serzs7 part of an inch. These figures represent 
what may be done. What is done for the pur- 





metals. One was its great scarcity ; in this it is | poses of trade is somewhat less, viz., 56} square 
now “topped” by some other metals, but for- inches per graid, sgo's5 Of an inch in thickness. 
tunately it has more claim than one to the title. | To give an idea of its thinness, it would take 120 
It is the most ductile and malleable of metals. | to make the thickness of common printing paper, 
One grain of gold beaten out may be extended | 367,650 sheets of which would make a column 
to 75} square inches of surface, the thickness of | half as high as the Monument. An economist 
which will be sg-ys7 of an inch. One ounce} who strives to make a little money go a long 
of gold, placed on a piece of copper and after-| way might have seen two sovereigns so extended 
wards drawn into fine wire, can be extended 1,300 that they would have decorated the 51 Exhibi- 
miles, being the gold wire used in lace-making; | tion Building with a gold border 1 in. in width 


gaping cracks in the margins, which fill in with. 
out any trace, coalesce, and unite thoroughly, 
At the second honr the leaf is 5.75, of an inch 
in thickness, and light passes through it. If 
pure, or nearly so, green,—'f much slver, 
violet,—rays pass through. It is now opened, 
and cut rather over 3 in. square, and placed in 
the red books we often see in manufacturers’, 
The greatest care is necessary in dry and hot 
pressing the things used, except in frosty 
weather; and then they become too dry, and 
take off the brightness of the leaf. “ But where 
is the giant steam that it does not step in and 
do the hammering for them?” exclaims young 
Archimides. True, it looks as though it could 
be done, and that it would be worth while, seeing 
that a gold-beater spends one-third of his time 


typifying the length to which a king’s authority 
may extend. Another most kingly quality is 
that it shows a marked disinclination to mix as 
an equal with its inferiors, as those employed in 
gold-beating will testify. There is but one acid 
that it will yield to (Encyclo. Brit.), viz., selenic, 
and that a scarce one. It may be dissolved by 
boiling with bydro-sulphate of potash and water, 
and chymists have proposed that this was the 
methcd adopted by Moses of dissolving the golden 
calf of the Israelites. The great have their weak- 
nesses, and we cannot expect the greatest of 
metals to be without. These are the means by 
which it can be brought low. The most noble 
qualification it has is that it will not tarnish in 
common usage. Can a king have a fairer thing 
said of his name than that it is untarnished ? 
although, if we are to be guided by one of our 


all the way round. Gold in this form is trans- 
parent, with the peculiarity that when looked 
through itis green. Science does notseem to have 
/accounted for this, unless it is that the blue of 
the atmosphere and the yellow of the metal pro- 
duce the green. But silver, if beaten very thin, 
| transmits a puce; and that upsets the theory. 
Gold, when beaten to extreme tenuity, has a 


very bad appearance on decorative work. The | 


gold, as if indignant at being driven to such 


hammering; but it cannot be done. In the 
year 1850, an American inventor brought out a 
steam hammer for the purpose in New York, by 
which he undertook to do it better and cheaper ; 
it consisted of a small well (to hold the beat) in 
a square table, having an eccentric circle at each 
side, which gave it a peculiar rotary motion. The 





| writer saw it in motion; but it did not provide 
for turning the beat so as to operate on both 


extremities, turns red, or blushes at being | sides; neither for the continual opening of the 
reduced to so poor a condition. Now this is | mould that has to be done: consequently a man 
‘another mystery: the thinner gold is beaten | would have to attend to the beat all the time, 
the redder it becomes; and plain surfaces | and the hammer dare not come down heavier or 
that are gilt with poor gold show every leaf of quicker, or the leaf would be spoiled. The 
gold as a distinct block, instead of an unvaried inventor sold his right for 3001. to a New York 
and even-toned surface, the poor gold being gold-beater, who sent it to the first great Exhibi- 
usually yellow in the centre and red at the out- tion; but the sure judgment, and what may be 
sides of the leaf. Gold leaf can be made abso- called the “ intense” carefulness required, could 


most respected poets, there are not many kings 
who leave an untarnished name behind them :— lutely pure, but is not, for this reason, that it has 
a strong tendency to solidify itself, so that when 
it gets creased or lapped over it will not flatten | 
Approved their method in all other things; |out, entailing a loss of labour in the beating. | 
* But where, good sir, Go you confine your kings?’ =| There are occasions when fine or pure gold is | 
ar na said aw eye ‘the group is owe view.” used. The noble reading-room at the British | 
His black inkenposter he chenedeieael 3 Ken Maseum nm decorated with fine gold; the result | 
‘ Few, fellow? They are all that ever reign’d!’” | being, that that rich yellow tone of the metal so 
} much admired on all antique decoration is ob- 
In illustration of this we point to the ball and tained; very durable, and easily restored, when 
cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral: this is double gilt covered by London smoke, to its first appearance. | 
with what is called fine yold, or gold with only The popular substitute for gold, the washable | 
a particle of alloy scarcely worth consideration ; | giiding, is a delusion, insomuch that whatever | 
it has been done many years, but when the sun other recommendations it may have, it hae | 
shines on it after a shower of rain it looks as not a particle of gold in its composition. | 
bright as when first done, reminding one of the The variations in the colour of gold leaf ex. | 
Temple that “within” and “ without” Solomon tend to twelve (more generally limited to 
caused to be “ laid over with pure gold.” This| three), deep, middling, and pale. The first 
gold leaf, so wonderful in its tissue-like sub- has 12 to 16 grains of copper to 1 oz. of gold. 
stance that it can be distinctly seen through,| When this quantity of copper is put, no silver 
yet is of so independent a nature that when used can be added; it would destroy the malleability 
for external purposes it scorns to be protected by of the gold, it would beat into powder; with 
any varnish or size over it, braving theelements less copper a little silver may be added, pro- 


* Quevodo, as hé tells his sober tale, 
Ask’d, when in hell, to see the royal jail, 


} 
j 


not be supplied by steam, and so the gold-beater 
paid dearly for his “ whistle.” 








THE WINDSOR THEATRE, 


TuE old theatre here, scarcely worthy of the 
name, has been entirely remodelled under the 
direction of Mr. Somers Clarke, architect. The 
pit has been arranged so as to be available for 
use either as a pit or as stalls ; and two entrances 
to the pit have been made to meet this arrange- 
ment. The old entrance to the boxes has from 
necessity been retained, though much improved, 
and it is now made into a small corridor, paved 
with encaustic tiles. A Royal box has been pro- 
vided. The whole of the new approaches have 
been made fireproof as nearly as possible. The 
original proscenium being contracted in size and 
of the commonest character, a new proscenium 
front, with wings, has been executed. A new 
stage, too, has been laid down, the old one being 
totally unsuited to modern requirements for 
spectacle. 


uncovered, and, like a British boxer, “ comes up 
smiling” after severe punishment. 

The art of gold-beating is a very ancient one. 
There seems; great probability that, like some 
other arts, it has been known and practised and 
forgotten. Homer refers to it; Pliny, more 
practical, states that gold can be beaten, 1 oz. 
making 550 leaves, each four fingers square,— 
about four times the thickness of the gold now 
used. This is most probably such gold as was 
used in the decoration of the Temple,—“ it was 
covered with plates of burnished gold.” The 
Peruvians had thin plates nailed together. It 
is possible that if decorations of thir character 
were used in these parts their insecurity would 
so trouble some folk that they would have no 
rest until they were effectually “nailed.” The 
Thebans have in their wall histories some gold 
characters done with leaf said to be as thin as 
the gold of the present day. Coming down with 
a jump from the long past to the present age, 
we find our country celebrated for ite gold-leaf. 
Italy used to excel us; but Italy has been in a 
long sleep, and is only just awakened. It is one 
of the last things our over-grown offspring 
undertook to make for herself. Until very 
recently she imported all the gold-leaf she 
required from this country. The gold-beaters’ 
skin made here is still the admiration of the 
world (of gold-beaters). This skin is gut-skin, 
stretched and dried on frames ; after which each 
surface is very carefully levelled, a labour en- 
trusted to the delicate hands of young girls. A 
mould (as the number of square pieces of skin 
beaten at one time in the gold-beating process 
is called) is an expensive article, costing from 
91. to 10/., and when useless for gold-beating is 
still of some value. Fifty or sixty years back a 
workman made 2,000 leaves of gold from 18 or 
19 dwts. of gold; now by better skin and skil) 


ducing a middle colour. Thus gold will only 
unite to avery limited extent. With silver alone 
it is more kindly disposed to unite, amalgamating 
with it to any extent, choosing it for its queen, 
and placing it on equality with itself. Should 
its consort not be pure, have any copper with it 
to heighten the colour of this pale gold to take 
the place of the deeper and more expensive 
colour, his majesty declares off the union, and 
| ceases to be malleable. The gold is first melted 
in a crucible at an intense heat, cast into an 
ingot, and flattened at a flatting mill. First it 
becomes a brassy looking ribbon about 10 ft. 
long by 2} in. wide; it is then annealed and cut 
into small squares, 6 grains each; these are 
placed between the leaves of what is termed a 
cutch—160 leaves of tough paper made in 
France. Formerly vellum was used. It is then 
beaten with a 17lb. hammer. This appears 
very laborious, and probably is so; but it must 
be remembered that the bulk operated on is very 
elastic, consequently the weight rebounds. In 
20 minutes it is taken out, the gold is spread, 
and is cut into four parts, and put into what is 
called a shodder, or worn-out mould. The great 
difficulty is, that the alloy will not spread equally 
with the gold. Now it is beaten for two hours 
with a9lb. hammer. Should an inexperienced 
workman imagine he can, by putting more 
power and a heavier hammer on, produce his 
work quicker, he finds the leaves crumbled to 
dust at the edges. The gold is again opened and 
cut into four, and put into the “ mould,” about 
900 leaves of the prepared skin. In each of 
these cuttings it must be remembered that there 
is a large amount of “waste” off the edges, 
called shraff, that is not wasted. This isthe last 
and most delicate process, and the quality of the 
leaf depends on the judgment and skill of the 











workman, It must be beaten for four long hours 





The decorations of the interior, based on Pom- 
/peian models, have been undertaken by Messrs. 
| Harland & Fisher, whose representative, Mr. 
Campbell, has executed the whole of the figures 
and polychromy throughout under the super- 
vision of the architect. The greater part of the 
decorative painting is in positive colour. Gold 
is sparingly used, and only to the frame of the 
proscenium next the act-drop, and to the iron 
columns carrying the front of the boxes. The 
building works have been executed by Messrs. 
Holden & Gray, of Windsor. The auditorium is 
lighted by a sunburner of sixty-three jets. The 
whole of the gas arrangements have been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Verity & Son. New scenery is 
being painted by Mr. William Calcott, who also 
has painted a view of Windsor Long Walk from 
the George III. statue as an act-drop. Mr. W. 
Baker has been clerk of the works in charge 
daring the whole of the alterations. 

It is intended to open this theatre on Wednes- 
day, the 3lst instant, and on Friday, the 2nd 
of April, with performances by the ‘‘ Windsor 
Strollers.” 








Fall of a Bridge near Edinburgh.—The 
inhabitants of Coatbridge were alarmed on Mon- 
day by the sudden fall of the iron girder bridge 
which spanned the Whifflet branch of the North 
British Railway,and formed aroadway from Gray’s 
Land to Sunnyside. A cart laden with manure 
was being driven across the bridge, when the 
whole affair came away, and driver, horse, cart, 
and bridge fell to the line of rails below. It is 
remarkable that neither the lad nor the horse 
seemed much the worse for the full. The 
accident, it is supposed, was caused by the 
subsidence of the earth under a wall on which 





the iron girders of the bridge rested. 
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THE LATE MR. JAMES SIMPSON, 
ENGINEER. 


1 the Institation of Civil Engineers on 
=. 9, Mr. C. Hutton yr lg president, 
before commencing the o 8, re- 
ferred to the recent decease of one of the 
oldest members, Mr. James Simpson, past 
president of the Institution, The president 
observed that Mr. Simpson had left a@ name 
which would long be remembered with honour ; 
by the world 2 man of the rere up- 
i ter, and & raulic 
right Char the Institation of Civil Engineers 


engineer ; 





of Mr. Simpson’s career. He was the son of became the engineering adviser of the Govern- 
Mr. Thomas Simpson, engineer of the old| ment on many subjects. He constructed 
Chelsea water-works, on the banks of the Thames, | waterworks for the supply of Windsor Castle 
‘and at his father’s death succeeded to his post.| during the reign of George IV. About 
About 1827 he was instructed by his company the year 1845 Mr. Simpson was engaged 
to examine into the various methods of filtering by a new company formed at Bristol for the 
water on a large scale, after which he designed supply of water, and designed the works for 
and executed his first filter-bed in 1828. It bringing to that city springs and streams of 
was so complete that no material alteration has | water from the Mendip Hills. He designed and 
been made in the system of filtration since that | carried out, as consulting engineer, the present 
time, similar filters being now in operation in extensive works at Copenhagen, and was em- 
almost every town artificially supplied with ployed in many of the most important towns in 
water. Mr. Simpson was also engineer to the kingdom. The town of Aberdeen, too, 
the Lambeth Waterworks Company. By his owes to him the design and execution of the 





as one who for many years was a most regular 
and valued attendant at the meetings; and by 
those who enjoyed his intimacy as a faithfal 


advice the works were removed above King- very comprehensive and complete works for 
ston, and made, to a certain extent, superior supplying that town with water taken from 
jto the Thames tidal influences by filters and the river Dee, about twenty miles above the 


and devoted friend. We add a few particulars pumping works. Early in life Mr. Simpson city. 





MASONS’ MARKS FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Collected by Mr. Godwin. 
[See pp. 237, 238, and 239, ante. 
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CHURCH, SCHOOLS, AND PARSONAGE, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


Tus new group of Episcopal buildings recently 
commenced at Perth, in the diocese of St. 
Andrew’s, will consist of the church, dedicated 
to St. Andrew, the parsonage-honse, schools for 
boys, girls, and infants, with residence for master. 
The schools only are yet erected, and were 
opened in October last, the large room, 75 ft. 
in length and 21 ft. in width, being used for 
service until the church can be built. The east 
end is fitted as a chancel, with table, prayer- 
desk, credence, and pulpit, with dorsal hangings. 
Bishop Wordsworth’s residence being at Perth, 
which is the most central and accessible town of 
importance in the united dioceses of St. Andrew’s, 
Dunkeld, and Damblane, the buildings are pro- | 
moted by the bishop for the benefit of the inha- | 
bitants and visitors, and as a church at which to | 
meet his clergy. The site is close to the railway- 
station, in a fine position. The buildings are 
from the design of Mr. Joseph Peacock, architect, 
of London, and are built of Huntingtower and 
Dunmore stone, and faced internally with malm 
bricks, laced with black and red bricks in courses, | 
the roofs, of open timber, being of pine, stained 
and varnished, and are covered with Ballahalish | 


slates. 








MAIN DRAINAGE AND DIARRH@A, 


Tue remarkable inequalities in the fatality of 
diarrhwa during the unusually hot summer of 
1868 in the different large English towns 
naturally attracted considerable local interest in 
various places. Leicester was one of the towns 
which suffered most severely. Diarrhoea was 
very fatal in London, and caused 3,145 deaths; 
but it was pointed out at the time that if the 
disease had been fatal to the same extent in the 
metropolis as in Leicester, instead of 3,145 
deaths, 11,012 would have resulted. In short, 
diarrhcea was nearly four times more fatal in 
Leicester than in London. This statement led 
the Highway and Sewerage Committee of 
Leicester to form a sub-committee to inquire 
into the cause of this excessive mortality. This 
sub-committee has recently made its report, 
which in a great measure traces the extra- 
ordinary death-rate from diarrhoea to radical 
defects in the main sewer of the town. 

The main drainage of Leicester was carried 
out at a very large outlay many years ago, when 
sanitary engineering was little understood. The 
sewers were laid down by contract, were brick 
built, and the lower courses of bricks were laid 
without cement or mortar. The report in ques- 
tion offers the choice of two explanations of this 
defect in the sewers. The first is a simple one, 
namely, that the contractor, finding his bargain 
unprofitable, adopted this method in order to 
lighten his loss; it is hard to believe that such a 
course, if not in accordance with his contract, 
should have escaped detection at the time. We 
are more inclined towards the second explana- 
tion, although one which offers a curious com-| 
mentary upon the state of sanitary intelligence, 
at all events in Leicester, at the time the works 
were carried out. At the commencement of the 
Sewerage contract there was, it appears, a 


of sewerage do not exist as in Leicester, the 
drainage from cesspools and pits, and the in- 
evitable defilement of the surface of the ground 
by decaying vegetable and animal matter pro- 
duces its effect upon well-water to a dangerous 
extent, without mentioning the drainage from 
churchyards, although probably long since dis- 
used. Leicester will, it is hoped, not hesitate to 
remedy, as soon as possible, the evils of her pre- 
sent sewerage system, which have been conclu- 
sively shown to have caused a fatality from 
diarrhea last year so far in excess of that in 
most of the large towns. In the meantime it 
may be expected that the now annual infantile 
mortality from this cause may in future be con- 
siderably reduced by the increasing intelligence 
of mothers in the treatment of their children ; by 
a decrease of the too frequent neglect on the 
part of mothers, especially in those towns largely 


order the damping-places, two buildings in which 
a slight degree of dampness is imparted to the 
powdered clay from which tiles and tesserz are 
made by pressure, and having one an area of 
80 ft. by 33 ft.,and the other of 85 ft. by 33 ft. 
Then come the workshops, a pile of buildings 
three stories high, and measuring 176 ft. by 27 ft. 
The ground floor will be occupied by the makers 
of pressed tiles and mosaics, and the second 
floor by those engaged in the production of 
encaustic tiles, while under the ground floor are 
spacious cellars for the storage of plastic and 
powdered clay. The workshops are notable for 
height, light, and ventilation. They will be 
fitted with drying stoves heated by steam pipes 
and running down the centre of each room. In 
the “green” state the tiles will be taken from 
these workshops to the hothouse, and having 
been dried they will be placed in saggars in 





employing female labour in factories, or other- 
wise ; and by a more general effort to preserve 


sheds adjoining, and thence removed to tlie ovens, 
Of these there are four, with one kiln for finish- 


the air we breathe and the water we drink from | ing purposes. The hovels inclosing the ovens 
becoming tainted by exhalations and percolations are 60 ft. high, and each rests upon a layer of 
of noxious organic matters. | waterproof concrete composed of Barrow lime. 
|The hothouses (with storage blockrooms over), 
| the saggar-houses, and the ovens, form two sepa- 
= pines rate blocks, each 180 ft. by 69 ft. The tiles 
“ MANAGEMENT” ON THE , having been drawn from the + Mie will be removed 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY. to the sorting-houses, and those which have to 
In the interest of the working man, I beg to |e decorated to the painters’ shops above, whence 
point out a system which seems acted on by the the latter will pass to the finishing kiln adjoin- 
Metropolitan District Railway. Accident it ing. Lastly comes the front block, which is 
cannot be, having with my own eyes seen the 300 ft. long by 48 ft. wide, and in some parts 
result occur often ; besides, a somewhat similar threestories high. It includes warehouses (there 
case appeared in a police-court a few days ago. are several of these, of which one has a con- 
Tickets are given for a station, sometimes two siderably larger area than Stoke Town-hall), 
stations, short of that asked for, and fall fare is packing and straw rooms, a platform room for 


Upon arriving at one’s destination, the the arrangement of tesserw ; offices, studios, 
spacious entrance. 








taken. 
extra fare between that and the station named museum, lodges, and a ‘ 
on the ticket is demanded, sometimes with force. | The architect, by arranging the various por- 
On March 20th, sixpence was paid for my second- tions of the works in blocks, has secured 
class return ticket. Upon delivering up half, external ventilation; and the roads thus 
I was suddenly stopped on account of the formed will be kerbed, paved, and channelled, 
ticket — unknown to me— being for two giving the entire establishment an air of neat- 
stations short, and I had to pay sevenpence ness and finish. The material used is red brick, 
extra before I again reached my starting-point. With blue brick dressings, and in two or three 
I must in justice say that, upon investigation, Cases floors are supported by ao 
the ticket-clerk acknowledged a mistake. Still, =— a oe se ts rt 

i : Id not spare the time for exception of the paten y- 7 
ee te ae pene path are of conse- Needham & Kite, has been designed and executed 


. If public confidence is desired, such a by Mr. George Kirk, of Etruria Ironworks. In 
Selaie ar we altered. No doubt, you will addition to the buildings and machinery, a large 


firm the above. s. outlay will be required for heating and lighting 
i a Ne ih Soy ering vs apparatus, fixtures, furniture, &c., so that the 


total cost of the works will not be much less 
_. than 30,0001. 
NEW TILE WORKS, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. | 


Last year Mr. M. D. Hollins retired from | 














CLOSING OF THE 


the firm of Messrs. Minton & Co., retaining | . . gel se ee 
for his establishment the old title of, SOUTH LONDON WORKING CLASSES 
“Minton, Hollins, & Co.” At that time) INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


three distinct works—the Church-street, the) Typ closing meeting was held on Saturday 
Cliffe-bank, and the Boothen-lane—were occu- jast, when Sir M. D. Wyatt, presided. The Rev. 
pied in the production of the Minton tiles, but G. Mf. Murphy read a statement, which showed 
Mr. Hollins resolved upon the erection of an that about 50,000 persons had visited the build- 
entirely new suite of works. To this end he ing on payment. The receipts for the same 
purchased a plot of land having an area of have been about 370]. The expenses cannot as 
between three and four acres, and lying between | vot be precisely ascertained, but it is believed 
the Roman Catholic Convent and the Foulhay that somewhere about 2001. will meet all costs, 
Brook, and employed Mr. Charles Lynam, archi- | the residue will then be devoted for the payment 





tect, of Stoke, to prepare the plans and super-| of prizes in proportionate amounts. 


growing deficiency in the water supply. Water- intend the erection of the new establishment. 


works were not in existence, and were scarcely The ground lying low and being exposed to 
contemplated ; but the wells were failing, and floods after heavy rains, it was necessary in the 
manufacturers were engaged in deepening many. first instance to erect a substantial boundary 
It is suggested that there prevailed a pretty wall as a barrier to the inroads of the water, 
general conviction that if a solid, water-tight and then to raise the level of the entire area 
sewer were constructed, a still more serious and | 6 ft. This latter would have been in almost any 
Continued scarcity of water might ensue, and that other part of the country a slow and expensive 
the main sewers of Leicester were, therefore, in | proceeding, but the extraordinary amount of 
the lower courses laid without mortar or cement, | waste material (technically called “schraf”’) 
to prevent the wells from being robbed of that produced iu the manufacture of pottery enabled 
portion of their supply which they might | the proprietor to effect this elevation rapidly, 
derive therefrom through percolation. At the | and ata comparatively trifling cost. The plans 
time sewage was little understood, and was having been prepared and the specifications 
looked upon merely as a system of drainage and | issued, the tender of Messrs. Kirk & Parry, of 


& means of carrying off rain-floods. But the in- | London, was accepted for the erection of the 
major portion of the new buildings, their 


contract being 14,5001. ; but this did not include 
the mill block, which has been erected by Mr. 
W. Sutton, of Newcastle, whose contract was 
4,0001., nor the sliphouse, which has been built 
independently, at a costof 5007. The manufac- 
tory as a whole stands due north and south, and 
the various blocks of buildings are so arranged 
that, commencing with the mill and terminating 
with the packing-house, every part corresponds 
in order with the successive processes undergone 
in the production of the tiles. The mill block 
comes first : its machinery alone will cost 6,000I. 
Contiguous to this is the sliphouse, and next in 


troduction of waterworks and the pretty general 
substitution of water-closets for cesspools, has 
Considerably altered the character of the con- 
tents of the sewers. The percolation, however, 
still goes on for the benefit of the wells ; and as 
a large portion of the inhabitants of Leicester 
still use well-water for all purposes, we need 
scarcely look farther for the cause of the fatality 
of diarrhoea last summer in that town. 

The use of well-water in all large towns for 
drinking purposes should at once be discon- 
tinued : its fatal result last sammer was conclu- 
sively shown in Birmingham and many other 
large towns; for, where the same radical defects 





“ The committee regret that no one article exhibited 
was deemed worthy of the higher class of reward they 
were prepared to Lestow—vis., 10/.; and they are also 
bound to state that, while there is an improvement visible 
when the Exhibition is compared with tne former enter- 
prises, the advance is by far less marked than they would 
like to have seen : under these circumstances they readily 
fell in with the views of the exhibitors in giving many 
rather than few prizes.” 

The Chairman having addressed the meeting, 

Mr. Godwin moved, and Mr. 8. C. Hall 
seconded, the first resolution :— 


“ That this meeting, while rejoicing in the success of 
the present exhibition as shown by the statement just 
made, urges upon exhibitors and those who desire to 
become sueh in future displays, the determination to seek 
to excel in their own departments of labour; or, that in 
having their attention drawn to amateur productions, they 
should, so far as possible, copy the best models, use the 
best materials, and work with the best tools it is in their 
power to obtain; seeking to excel in the quality rather 
than in the size or quantity of the objects produced. 


Mr. Passmore Edwards moved, and Mr. George 
Potter seconded, the second resolution :— 


“‘ That it is highly desirable to further the interests of 
the hs and haviabe their desire for technical studies, 
by the forming of museums supplied with the best models 
more accessible to them than the national institutions 
are; and that, pending this desirable change, the week 
evening opening of the National Gallery, Briash Museum, 
&ec., should be arranged for. It is also the opinion = 
this meeting that the South Kensington Museum, the 
Schools of Art, and classes connected therewith, as well as 
all chartered institutions founded for educational purposes, 





should be popularized to the utmost extent possible,” 
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Mr. T. B. Smithies (of the British Workman) 
then moved, and the Rev. R. Berry seconded, a 
farther resolution :— 


** That the best thanks of the committee and exhibitors 
are due, and are hereby given, to Sir Digby Wyatt and the 
adjudicators of the various classes for time and atten- 
tion bestowed in making the awards; and they would 
express the hope that the many labours put forth en 
behalf of the enterprise now so near its close, may result 
im true and lasting benefit to many who have been en- 
greed in it, as well as to the honour and glory of Almighty 

od.” 


The whole of these were carried unanimously. 
The following is a list of the exhibitors to 
whom Ist and 2nd class prizes have been 


awarded :— 
lst Crass. 
Crass 1,—(Artistic.)—J. Long, J. Taylor, C, Meacham, 
T. Hincheliff, C. Atkins, W. Drake, and J. Boys. 
Cuass 2.—(Mechanical.)—H. C. D. Davies, C. Rowlett, 
R. L. Packer, W. Baxter, J. Bartlett, J, Tuffley, R. Car- 
enter, J. Steer, J. M‘Gregor, J. Smith, J. Mocock, and 
. Girling. 
Cuass 3.—( General.) —G. Hodden, W. Archer, Mrs. A. 
Muggeridge, and C. Willis. 
Cass 4.—(Fabrics.)—W. Laxton, Mrs. E, Cestall, and 
N, A. Law, 
2np CLAss. 
c.)—C. Hine, W. F. Poole, E. Pear- 
J. W. Narraway, 


Crass 1.—( Artisti 
man, J. 8. Gill, R. W. Martin, H. Te 


rry 
C. L. Green, J. Hampson, G. Sandell, J. Dodds, J. A. | 
Mitchell, D. A. Winter, | 


Pitt, W. Gare, R. Pembery, J. 
W. Morley, C. E. Jones, J. 8. Gill, G. F. Thompson, F. G, 


Longhurst, C, T. Brasier, J. R. Harper, J. R. Thompson, | 


A. F. W. Ebel, H. Bright, T. Byers, J. Morpeth, and A. 
W. Gregory. 

Crass 2.—(Mechanical.)—J. Crook, C. Luckhurst, T. J. 
Satchel, W. Ford, P. Caller, H. C. Symons, J. Holmes, 
T. Whitton, W. Bleese, W. Crawford, C. Anderson, J. G, 
Calkin, E. Fuller, W. Mynott, T. Paice,G. W. Leeworthy, 
W. Marsh, H, Field, R. Pendrick, C. Driver, E. Horton, 
and F, Scott. 


Crass 3.—(General.) — T. Sutton, J. Newill, J. P. 
Norris, and E, J. Broughton. | 

Cass oy —E. Foster, W. Wilson, M. 
Williams, E. 


Iayes, M. A. Tether, E. Harden, Mrs. Daft, 
Miss Daft, A. L. Lathrope, Z. A. Norris, and M. Shider, 


The speaking was for the most part excellent, | 


and might be usefully reported in full. 


j 
| 





DOUBLE WARDS IN INFIRMARIES. | 
I am glad to notice your remarks with respect | 


to the construction of wards to contain four rows 
of beds. It is not generally known, however, that 


circumstances. The most delicate textures of 
silk, of linen, or of leather, are cleansed over 
and over again. And surely it ought to be easy 
for the rising generation of Faradays to find 
some means of doing for the grimy surfaces of 
marble and granite, of oolite or bronze, which 
may be almost measured by acres in London 
alone, what soap and benzoin, and “scouring 
drops” of all sorts, accomplish for our curtains, 
carpets, and kid gloves,—viz., remove the dirt 
without damaging the material. 

The problem ought not to be difficult to solve, 
and is worth any trouble in solution. Fancy the 
result, when our metropolitan edifices—public 
and private, ecclesiastical and lay—could pass 
through a process of lustration and emerge there- 
from clean and tidy—spick and span—as on the 
day when the scaffolding first came down! The 
oldest Londoner would not know his own city 
| again with all its features disclosed. Many of 
| these features, as we know, would be artistically 

beautifully. And if many others would be much 

‘the reverse, at any rate it is better that they 
'should be seen, such as they are. The ugliest 
figure looks more comely when clean than when 
dirty. LUSTRANS, 








THE BELLS AND CHIMES OF 
ST. CLEMENT DANES’, IN THE STRAND. 


Tue steeple of the church of St. Clement | 
Danes is furnished with a peal of ten bells in the | 


key of E, the tenor weighing 24 cwt.; a clock, 
and a set of chimes. 
in the steeple. 

As the bells have no epigraphs, I give a copy 
of the inscription on a brass plate, which may 
be seen in the porch under the tower :— 


Tux Srzexrie or THis CuvURCH WAS THOROUGHLY 
REPAIRED IN THE YEAR 1839. 
W.= Mason: T, Bovitoy, CuvrcuwaRpEns, 
D 


8 [Anchor] C 
Tur Ereut Bevis rn tus STREPLE 
Were cast py Witt: & Puiu: Wienr- 
-Man TuHzir Mas:*s Founpgr*. Ano, Dom1. 
1693. Ly THE TYME OF 


AND FINISHED WHEN 


There is also a saints’ bell | 


W:™ Davis &) Cavecn Epw:'Cuarxe “ae ke 


the fault does not in any instance lie with the Fpw.‘Cianxe) Wanvzys: HuGu Mitisware) WaspEns 
architects, but that four-bedded wardsarerecom-| | __ zo Qs 
mended and enforced by the Poor-law Board. Wericut Tova: 4:13:2:8. Tue Greror Epw:¢ Crake. 
The plans of the Poplar and Stepney Sick The first of the above peal of eight was re-cast 
Asylam have been altered under the direction of in 1843, by Charles Oliver, who added two new 
Dr. Markham, and Mr. Savage, the architect to; trebles in 1845, made a new frame, and thus 
the Poor-law Board; so that two-thirds of the completed the present peal of ten bells ; which 
beds will be in wards of this description; and I the parochial ringers opened by ringing an excel- 
have reason to believe that the designs for all lent peal of Grandsire Caters, consisting of 5,093 
the infirmaries not actually commenced have changes, in three hours and thirty minutes, on 
been served in a similar manner. This is forthe Easter Monday in the same year. The peal was 


purpose of reducing the cost. 
An ARCHITECT. 





HOW KEEP THE BUILDINGS CLEAN. | 


Sir,—Artists, and especially architects, have | 
long complained that the most elaborate pro- | 
ducts of their skill and genius are, in the course | 
of a very few years, veiled and practically spoilt | 
by the effects of the smoke-laden atmosphere 
of London. The complaint is forcibly urged by a 
correspendent of an evening contemporary in a/| 
recent number, who remarks, apropos of the} 
memorial of the Prince Consort in Hyde Park, 
that in the lapse of a few seasons “ the spire and 
all its elaborate tracery will have become obsolete 
and effaced for all artistic purposes. The atmo- 
sphere of London will have performed its inevitable | 
function. Every ‘scroll work’ and ‘ pinnacle’ 
will be a mere clot of soot,” &. And he con- 
cludes with the deduction that “ all expenditure 
on highly decorated architecture is absolutely 
misspent for out-of-door purposes in London. 
The result can only be in a few years a shapeless 
black frontage, reminding the observer at first 
of a beauty which has perished, and afterwards 
appealing to no taste or association at all.” 

That this is only a melancholy truth no one 
can doubt. And it says little for our boasted 
“ progress ” that science, even when stimulated 
by Acts of Parliament, has effected little, if any- 
thing, towards curing the evil, The metropolitan 
public, though very willing to learn the lesson, 
have not been taught as yet how to consume 
their own smoke. But there is more than this. 
If to remove the cause of injury presents a 
problem too difficult for solution, it ought, at all 
events, to be possible to efface its effects ;—in 
other words, to discover some detergent which 
shall cleanse the soot-deposit away from our 
metropolitan edifices. The result is attained in 
other departments, under much more difficult 


conducted by Mr. George Stockham, who has 
been steeple-keeper at this church upwards of 
thirty years. 

Philip Wightman, whose name appears on the 


brass plate, was the founder who re-cast ‘“ Great 


Tom of Westminster.” See my notes on the 
Great Bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral in the Builder 
of December 14th, 1867, and April 4th, 1868. 

Charles Oliver, mentioned above, was employed 
for some years at the foundry of Messrs. Mears, 
in Whitechapel. He was a very skilful bell- 
hanger. 

The Saints’ Bell is inscribed “ Robertts made 
me, 1588.” 

In the belfry are fourteen tablets, on which are 
recorded certain remarkable performances of 
change-ringers from 1829 to 1869. 

The present ringers are members of the St. 
James's Society, which was established about 
the year 1822, in the parish of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, and re-established A.D. 1827. 

The clock was made by Langley Bradley in 
1721, and now strikes the quarters on the first, 
second, third, and sixth bells, the hour being 
struck twice; first on the tenor, and then on 
the Saints’ Bell. 

“ During the seventeesth century,” says Mr. 
A. Thomson, in his ‘Time and Time-keepers, 
1842,’ many clocks struck the hours twice; so 
that had the first been miscounted, the second 
might be more correctly observed.” 

The chimes play daily, at five, nine, and twelve 
o’clock, either the “ Easter Hymn” or the “ Old 
104th Psalm.” But as to the setting of the tunes 
in the barrel, and the manner in which they are 
executed by the crazy old machine, the less said 
the better. I may, however, take occasion to 


say that it is to be hoped a fund may shortly be 
raised by subscription, for the purpose of pro- 
curing new and improved machinery, so that the 
music of the chimes of one of our most con- 
Spicuous metropolitan churches may be always 





Tuomas WALEsSBY. 


pleasing to the ear. 


THE EDINBURGH ROYAL INFIRMARY, 


Some of our readers will beglad to learn that the 
subscribers to this medical charity have at length 
taken the proper view of the site—the one which 
we six weeks ago recommended,—and have re. 
solved that the new hospital shall be bnilt on 
the more healthful, spacious, and salubriong 
grounds of George Watson’s Hospital. A meet. 
ing of the contributors was held last week, for 
the purpose of deciding the question, and the 
Lord Provost presided. Professor Syme moved 
that, “(1) The new infirmary shall afford ac. 
commodation for surgical as well as medical 
patients; and (2) That the new infirmary shall 
be built on the grounds of George Watson’s 
Hospital.” Mr. James Arnot, late surgeon of Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, and President of the Royal Col- 
legeof Surgeons of England, seconded the motion. 
An amendment was then proposed by Coun. 
cillor Millar, and seconded by Professor Spence, 
“That the presentsite be adhered to.” Afteralong 
discussion the motion was carried by a majority 
of 94, the uumbers being, for Professor Syme’s 
motion, 144; for Councillor Millar’s, 50. The 
announcement of the vote was received with 
loud cheers. 

Professor Syme then said it was very necessary 
for the meeting to consider what steps should be 
taken to carry out the resolution. His opinion 
was that they should have competitive plans 
from three or four eminent architects. These 
| plans could be submitted to the public, and the 
contributors could thereafter decide which should 
| be adopted. 
| After some conversation it was agreed that 
| another meeting of the contributors should be 
jcalled to receive the report of the scrutiny of 
| the votes, and to consider what steps should be 
taken to carry the resolution into effect. 











STREET AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 
IN LONDON. 

Tue report of works executed by the City 
Sewers Commission in 1868 has been made by 
Mr. Haywood, engineer and surveyor to the 
| Commission, and printed for circulation. 
| The length of sewer constructed during the 
year was 1,807 ft. The deepening and exten- 
‘sion of the sewerage, and the increasing value 
of ground, are leading to the construction of 
double basements, one under the other, and 
these of a snperior character to those heretofore 
constructed. These basements are frequently 
used as offices, and as warehouses for valuable 
goods. 

Various improvements in the widening of 
streets have been made, as in Newgate-street, 
the whole line of which has now been widened, 
except at the west end, where fifteen houses, 
scheduled under the Holborn Valley Act, still 
stand. Widening of streets has also been going 
' on in Ludgate-hill, Mansion-house-street, Pater- 
noster-row, Fenchurch-street, &c.; and negotia- 
tions are still in hand for widening St. Paul's 
Churehyard at the west end, and for other and 
similar improvements. 

In Duke-street, Smithfield, an experiment in 
paving has been made by laying a portion of the 
carriage-way with granite from Carnarvon, 
filling the joints with small pebbles and running 
in a composition of pitch and oil when in a 
heated state, instead of filling the joints with 
the ordinary grouting. This mode of grouting 
the joirts is adopted at Manchester, and has 
been also employed at other towns in the North 
of England. 

An experiment with Cooper’s patent for 
watering the streets has been made, but the 
Commission have resolved to postpone adopting 
it till its value has been farther demonstrated 
elsewhere. 

Under the head of “ Dangerous Structures,” 
Mr. Haywood says :— 

“ The business transacted by the Commission under the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act may be gathered from the 
following summary of cases :— 


Number of structures reported on by the 
surveyors appointed by thecommission 122 
Buildings sbored u 7 
Number of cases heard before the magis- 
QUID sa ssicinnss sttdnchseesadtbeso<denanctonnacissinns 29 
Number of cases certified by the district 
surveyors as being completed 





Aneeereneeersernennesreeese 


231 
The total shows a very large increase over previous 
years; in fact, so large a number of cases have not been 
cealt with since the year 1862.” 
The arrangements entered into with the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company in 
1866, were completed by widening Ludgate-bill 
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on its southern side, between New Bridge-street 
and the railway, so as to make that thorough. 
fare 60 ft. wide, and by forming half of the cir- 
cus at the junction of Ludgate-hill, New Bridge- 
street, and Farringdon-street ; this improvement 
has been of great advantage to the public, and 
shows the necessity for its completion by form- 
ing the western half of the circus. 

Nothing is said in the report as to the foot 
pridge across Ludgate, which was arranged for 
with the railway company, but of the completion 
of which there was no sign last time we passed 
that way. 


NOTES ON NORTHCOTE, THE PAINTER, 
BY BROCKEDON. 


TuEseE notes respecting Northcote were written 
by the late William Brockedon, author of “ The 
Passes of the Alps,” and are now first printed. 

Northcote was one day speaking in severe 
terms of reprobation of an artist as well known 
for his improvidence as for his perpetually 
thrusting his pretensions and claims to patron- 
age before the public. “And what are his 
merits as a painter?’ said Northcote. “ What 
has he done to justify his claims? Why, cer- 
tainly, painted some fine pictures. Not three 
pictures in four times the number of years; | 
and those with some catching qualities full of 
defects. They were overrated by himself, and | 
the world was bullied by the papers into the | 
belief that his own estimation of them was just. 

He received and spent thousands more of money 
than any other artist in the same time; yet 











contriving to get out of scrapes to be bent with 
a becoming energy and power to his art. There 
is the thing which the king bought the other 
day. To be sure, it was a subject worthy of a 
king to buy, and an historical painter to execute. 
Lord bless us, why the world’s gone mad, if 
either fancied that it was like Hogarth; it was 
the fable of the Frog and the Bull.” But that 
picture was recommended to his majesty under 
peculiar circumstances. By whom? By Law- 
rence, who good-naturedly tried to serve the 
painter by hinting to his majesty that he was an 
unfortunate though an improvident man, and 
that the sale of the picture would probably 
restore him. Upon this the king ordered it to be 
sent to Windsor, and the picture was paid for. 
Northcote here burst ont indignantly with— 
“Did Lawrence do this ? Why a worthier man and 
a better painter might have been left to starve. 
I wish to Christ the king had knighted ’em.” 

It is not improbable that Northcote had had 
some affair of the heart in his earlier days: all 
his females bear the impress of some favourite 
image; it is a pretty English face of common 
life, but it is pretty, and all his ideal female 
heads are alike; and Northcote had been heard 





BRICKWORK. 


Siz,—Your correspondent “ E. G.” hits rather hard 
the present building age when he says “ these sumaying 
times.” The kind of scamping he particularly alludes to 
is aepuaee to our time, for if he ever had an thing to 
do many old buildings in London especially, he would 
be aware that our fathers and grandfathers knew how to 
hon hein tog = etter than ourselves. I 
have more irty years ago, of facing bricks 
being sawn down the middle hagthware, and an anadag 
two out of one. As to his 6 in. and 3 in. bricks, he forgets 

is worse than the evil, as he might be 
treated to a 3in. veneer instead of a 44in.; for the 6 in. 
being double the size, would be nearly double the cost; 
mo MR sam _~ to ana © bee see ~ 
one © find a better plen than 
lish Pees if it is = out 7 its strict sim- 
° is so simple or so perfect in brickwork. 
English bond ; end yet in the inner sections of 
walls nothing is so much neglected: it is the 
and perfect bond for bricks 9 by 44, and as long 
3 of baked earth, no size or form is so 
venient, or so uniform and pleasing to the eye, as the 
'y 44 by 2§. As to the difficulty of 6-in. bricks being 
wide for the brickisyer’s hand, that is easily got over. 
He — + ae es — with holes through them to 
inse: e fingers, and by a onding hole in the 3 in, 
he could skewer his courses cogether with a dowel as long 
as he pleased, 

A word about scamping in brickwork. In my opinion 
the best plan to prevent it is first to be a little more liberal 
in the estimates on that head, for the cost of brickwork, 
through so much competition, is got to be thought so 
lightly of, and employers expect it done at no price; and 
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to say that nothing commanded happiness like 
personal beauty: and if he had to live again, 
with the choice of being distinguished for wis- 
dom or beauty, he would choose the latter. A} 
sensible man like Northcote could not have said | 
this without some powerful recollections, pro- | 
bably of some love disappointment, which thus | 


warped his judgment. His ideas of female purity | 
and excellence were very high, and he always” 


secondly, a thoroughly practical bricklayer to see it 
carried out. It is truly lamentable to see the manner 
brickwork is done on many an important job through that 


very neglect. The idea of a carpenter from the bench, @ 


mason from the banker, or perhaps an architect’s clerk — 
albeit, ‘clever_men in their own branch—to superintend 
brickwork! Not agreat while ago I heard of a broken- 
down draper aeting as an inspector of brickwork on one 
of the recent large and important works of the metropolis, 
and he was spoken of by men who had worked under him 
as the best fellow on the whole length of the work, as 
d. 


swore he was left to starve by an ungratefal thought that Sir Joshua was the only painter of , “*Y cowd scamp as much as they like ee 


world.” “Why, sir, you cannot deny that such 
a picture,” naming that artist’s finest produc- 
tion, “ possessed great merit.” “ At first it did, 
perhaps; but it got worse and worse from his 
busy idleness over it; and though at one time 
some fine ideas were seen in the work, he 
seemed tobe the only person insensible of them, | 
for they were rubbed out before the picture was | 
finished; though he was not singular in not 
knowing how to appreciate the chief merit of | 


his work. I remember Opie’s doing the same) 
thing. But, oh! what a different man was) 
Opie. He was a painter. I will tell yoa the 
instance of Opie’s mistake about his picture. | 
When he was engaged to paint the Murder of 
James I. of Scotland, now in the Guildhall, I 
heard a good deal of his proceedings, and that 
he had begun what would be the finest picture 
ever painted in England. I did not like to hear 
this, and I got fidgetty when anybody who came 
in spoke of it. At last they worried me so that I 
determined to go up to Hampstead, where he 
was painting it, and judge for myself; for I 
thought it might be a bit of spite to vex me. 
Well, I went. up, and when I saw it I was 
astounded. The effect was the finest and most 
striking I ever saw. He had introduced the 
light from a trap-door in the chamber, and it 
gleamed up upon the murderers in the most 
appalling way. ‘Oh!’ said I to myself, ‘it is 
all true; it is all over with you. Go home; go 
home, I did go home, where I was perfectly 
haunted by the fine effect. I could not paint : I 
was always thinking of Opie’s picture; and I 
worried myself so that at the end of the week 
I was obliged to go, like an animal fascinated. 
Well, I went up, dreading to do what I could 
not help; but when I entered his room it was 
quite a relief to me; for I saw, to my great com- 
pee t, that he had rubbed all the glorious effect | 
out.” 

This singular avowal of his feelings by North- | 
cote has been thought a mistake in the relation | 


of them as to the picture, and that the subject, 
was the Murder of David Rizzio; but North-| 
cote was right: the murderers of Rizzio entered 
by a private passage of the queen’s chamber, 
and nothing is said about a vault; but in the | 
murder of James, he escaped into a vault, to | 
Which there was a secret entrance from the 
floor of his chamber. The assassin, having dis- 
covered the place of the king’s retreat, pursued 
him there, and slew him. It is highly probable 
that Opie began his picture from the mis- 
taken impression that the murderers entered 
the chamber by that vault, and subsequently 
discerning his historical error, sacrificed his fine 
effect to truth, not from ignorance of its value. 
Northeote, adverting again to the artist whose 
censure led to this anecdote of Opie, said,— 
What has he done since? The picture you 
Praise 80 was done many years ago, and was his 
- He has painted worse and worse every 
year, and shown that a bad man cannot be a good 
» for his mind is too much occupied in 








‘necessity for saying something, produced a true | 
| Board immediately ap 


his time who treated it with the delicacy and | 
dignity due to it. Lawrence’s female portraits, | 
he said, shocked him. Did you ever see one of | 
Lawrence’s females whom you would wish to be. 
your wife? Not being immediately answered, 
he said,—“ Ah! you would not have paused if 
the question had been put upon Sir Joshua’s—_, 
his were so pure that you wished to love them. 
Of Lawrence’s, you would ask yourself whether 
it would be prudent, for they looked as if they 


| wished to love you. You would be afraid to do 


anything wrong before a female of Sir Joshua’s ; 


| you thought only of wrong before a portrait by 


Lawrence—you only thought of her as a mis- 
tress.” More cynicism has been charged to 
Northcote than he deserved. Sometimes his 
remarks were excited by his hearers, who 


flattered him with approbation when he 
‘said a cross thing, and forgot its severity in | 


the smile of his listeners. Once Northcote lost 
a valued friend by a remark that had less of | 
heartlessness in it than his friend supposed. | 
Soon after the death of Miss Ann Plamtre, be- | 
tween whom and Northcote a warm friendship | 
existed for many years, an estimable lady and | 
a mutual friend called to condole with North. | 
cote. The meeting was a painful and evidently 
an embarrassing one; for, after a long pause, 
Northcote said, with a sigh, “ Ah! poor Miss 
Plamtre!” The friend, with painful suspense, 
awaited his further remarks, as he had intro- 
duced her name. A pause followed, which was 
at last broken by Northcote with the exclama- 
tion “‘ How ugly she was!” The lady, perfectly 
shocked, got away as soon as she could, and was 
so displeased that she broke a friendship of 
fifteen years, and never called upon Northcote 
after. Her conclusions were too hasty that 
Northcote was unfeeling. It was not an occa- | 
sion in which Northcote’s conversational powers | 
were likely to be displayed, and the embarrass- | 
ment which arose from his evidently not know- | 
ing what to say whilst there appeared to be a} 


but thoughtless remark which cost him a friend. 








SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


One of the greatest causes of smoke nuisance in & 
house is the manner in which coals are thrown on to the 
fire. Large and small coal and dust, mixed together and 
thrown on by the shovelfull, merely to save five seconds 
of time, will form a sort of concrete from which the fire 
anderneath will distil the smoke, keeping the room cold, 
wasting inflammable gas, and depositing soot in the 
chimney, and sometimes issuing forth into the room, 
spoiling funiture and making every one cough. 

In the early part of the = coals shou!d be put on, 
one piece at a time, with the tongs. An upright coal- 
scuttle is the best, as in it the largest pieces keep upper- 
most and the dust falls to the bottom. When the coals 
have run, they should be turned in one piece with the 
tongs, and not smashed with the poker, When the fire 
has acquired its extreme fierceness, as it will towards 
evening, the dust and very small coal can be thrown on, 
and will be consumed vente. : 

By attending to these trifling matters, time will be 
saved, fuel economised, and but little smoke produced, 








and that little consumed, and the chimney require 
sweeping about once in five years, Ww. 8. 


CLOSED DOORS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 


S1r,—I beg to apologize to your ‘‘ Disappointed” cor- 
respondent for having ventured to suppose there was any 
matter connected with the Museum at South Kensington 
upon which it was possible for him to receive information 
from the policemen on duty. In addition to his knowledge 
of the Museum, I presume he also lays claim to a know- 
ledge of the meaning of English words, and therefore 1 
think he must be willing to admit that the two following 
statements are not synonymous: ‘‘ Closing the South Ken- 
sington against the public at four o’clock on Saturdays,’ 
and “ the regulations as to closing this Armour Gallery on 
Saturday afternoons at four o'clock.” Had the latter 
sentence appeared in your correspondent’s former letter, 
I should not have troubled you or him onthe subject ; but, 
as I said, the original statement ‘‘ seems to me to call for 
comment as being calculated to mislead.” 

Allow me also to add that my words in reference to that 
portion of the Museum ‘‘ where the models of ships are 
exhibited’ were ‘‘a sort of annexe,” not ‘“‘a mere 
annexe,” as quoted by “* One Disappointed,” 

Art-Lover. 
*," With this the correspondence may end, 





RE-BUILDING AND ENLARGEMENT OF 
POPLAR UNION WORKHOUSE. 


Ata special committee meeting of the Poplar Union 
Board of Guardians, Mr. Barringer in the chair, tenders 
were opened for re-building and enlarging Poplar Work- 
house. As far back as 1857, Mr. Farnail, Poor-law 
Inspector of Workhouses, reported this workhouse to the 
Poor-law Board, as “‘ inadequate in size and inefficient 
in arrangement.” At the present time it is overcrowded 
by 530 inmates, and for many months the guardians have 
been compelled to ‘farm out” more than 600 people, 
who, in addition to the first-mentioned, claimed admission 
to the house, The greater portion of the old workhouse 
is to be demolished, and, the guardians having acquired 
additional land at the rear, a new house is to be erected, 
capable of accommodating 805 persons. It was originally 
intended by the Board to provide accommodation for 
1,000 paupers, and plans were prepared in accordance with 
this intention; but upon the drawings being submitted 
for the Poor-law Board's approval, those gentlemen re- 
fused to sanction the carrying of them out; and, suggest- 
ing certain modifications, which brought the number to 
be accommodated down to 808, recommended the Poplar 
Board to prepare fresh drawings, embodying the views of 
the Poor-law Board. There was considerable dissatisfac- 
tion expressed by the guardians at this, but it was eventu- 


| ally resolved to —- i upper Board's dictum, and the 


orris, was instracted to prepare 
gs. Having done so, the Poor-law 
proved them. The local Board then 
issued invitations to builders to send in tenders for the 
works, The architect’s estimate for the cost of the works, 
as originally determined upon by the guardians ox for 
1,000 paupers), was 47,709, but the extensive modification 
suggested by the Poor-law Board reduced this sum by 
12,7091. ; the estimate, therefore, for the building to accom- 
modate 808 persons, stood as 35,0001. 
There were fifteen tenders for the work sent in, ae 


follow :— 


architect, Mr. John_ 
a fresh set of drawin 








G. J. Watts ..cccscccceccseceresecerssrsereeenee £36,589 
Killbey ......++« 36,116 
John Kirk ...... 35,996 
Cooper & Callum 34,980 
Scrivener & White 34,854 
Ennor ...... pave 34,700 
Myers & SOnS .......sccesseeeeeseeresceenenees 34,506 
Henshaw .....cccccccscccsscesssevacnaressrerses 34,351 

Wicks, Bangs, & Co.........cseeccceeeeeeees 34,200 
Atherton & Latta ..........c:ccceeeceeneeeee 33,855 
Abraham .....cccccessceceescereerneeersceennees 33,490 
Shefficld ....ccccc.-cossseeeeeceerecsereeeranees — 
Webb & Son  .....ceccecceeeeereeccnereesenner ee 
Hili, Keddell, & Waldram ..........-+++ ss 

DO ses csevectovscsseseveeseooresesecevesee 


ial meeting having discussed the tenders, and 
hendeta with the architect in reference thereto, decided 
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to recommend to the Board’s consideration the two lowest 
tenders, namely, Mr. Anscombe’sand Messrs, Hill, Keddell, 
& Wa'dram’s. 

At the ordinary business meeting of the Board, held on 
Friday afternoon, the committee’s recommendation was 
read by the clerk, and a very lengthy and animated dis- 
cussion ensued. Numerous resolutions, counter resolu- 
tions, and amendments were proposed, some of which 
were seconded and put to the vote, whilst others could 
find no supporters, and consequently “fell throu h.” One 
proposal advocated the addition of Mr. Sheffield’s name 
to the recommended two, on the score that that gentleman 
was resident in the district, and would employ labour from 
the district; Messrs. Webb’s tender was then proposed 
on the same grounds; a third proposition suggested that 
the committee’s recommendation should be thrown over, 


and the fifteen tenders submitted to vote, After more 


than two hours bad thus been spent, Mr. W. Hickson, 
superintendent of the West-India Dock Company, moved, 
and Mr. J. R. Ravenhill, engineer, seconded, ‘‘ That 
Messrs. Hill, Kedde'l, & Waldram’s tender be accepted, as 
Mr. Anscombe, whose tender is the lowest, has not com- 


plied with the Board's condition in regard to the provision | be instructed to prepare two reports, with esti- 


of sureties.’’ (It appeared that Mr. Anscombe had not 


supplied the addresses of the parties proposed as his 


sureties.) This resolution was carried by a majority of 6, 


and Mr. Waldram immediately signed the contract. The well as restoration, provided that the expenses 


Board’s seal was then affixed to the contract, and the 
Guardians proceeded to the general business of the day. 





BREACH OF CONTRACT WITH ARCHITECT 
IN CONNEXI(ON WITH ST. DAVID'S 
CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


Sre,—Permit me to state, in reference to the above case 
reported in your columns of last week, that I was prepared 
with the evidence of several well-known contractors in 
confirmation of the accuracy of my estimate, in the event 
(improbable, of course) of Messrs. Dove’s remarkable 
admission on that point not being deemed sufficient ; and 
that I was also prepared to show from a published state- 
ment that the fall cost of carrying out Mr. Blackburne’s 
design as approved would have been actually far greater 
than mine. 

I should thus have been able to dispose quickly of both 
the grounds alleged for my dismissal, viz., that my eati- 
mate was incorrect, and that my design was too expensive 
to carry out either wholly or in part, 

I consented to a compromise solely from a desire to 
spare charitable funds, upon which it was suppesed the 
expense of a protracted suit would fall, and not from the 
slightest fear as to the result. 

Trusting to your sense of justice to insert this explana- 
tion in your next impression,—I am, &e. 

E, H. Lincsn Barxgr. 








“ROD ;” “ RODE ;” “ ROYD.” 


In local name-formation “ Royd” means a 
clearing in a forest. Its derivation is probably 
rather from the Northern than the Saxon 
Teutonic, as in Ist, rot; Dan, rod; Swen, rot; 
ENG, root, radix: and the verbs formed from 
them—rofa, oproder, roden, to root up, grub up, 
rake up, and, more remotely, to trench the ground. 
The combination of Kod, Rode, Royd is common 
in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and parts of the 
northern counties, where the Norsemen settled, 
sometimes with the name of a man, perhaps the 
original settler, as Ormrod, Ormroyd, Martin- 
royd, Margatroyd; or with an office, as Munk- 
royd, Bishoproyd, Nunroyd; or a descriptive 
word, as Blackeroyd, Osteroyd, Stonyroyd; or a 
tree, as the oak in Akeroyd, Oakenroyd, the 
holly in Hollinroyd, the rash in Holroyd. 

In legal phrase, terra rodata, rode land, means 
land in tillage from immemorial times,—in con- | 
tradistinction to terra bovata, pasture land. 

There is a word used in a similar sense in the | 
woody marches of Wales,—moot means a root. | 
This may possibly be a dialectic change from the | 
Anglo-Saxon ort, wort ; and mooted land in Dean | 
and Gwentwood means disforested land, cleared 
of the stumps. In heraldry mooted means 
plucked up by the roots. W. C. C. 


| 
} 





In answer to the query of “ R. C.,” in your issue of the 
20th inst , I beg to inform him that the word “ Royd,” in | 
local names in England, as Abbotroyd, denotes land | 
lately reclaimed and thrown into cultivation, and is 
derived from the provincial verb rid, to clear or grub up. 
Terra rodata, rode land, was so called in o position to 
terra bovata, an ancient enclosure which had been from 
time immemorial under the plough, and was measured by 
the quantity which one ox could plough in a season, 
(Charnock’s “ Local Etymology.”’) 

Epwarp J. Woop. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Mansjield.—At a veatry meeting of the inhabi- 
tants to consider as to the restoration and 
enlargement of St. Peter’s church, the following 
and other resolutions were passed :—‘ That for 
the seemliness of the House of God, and the 
comfort of worshippers, it is important that the 
fabric of St. Peter’s Church should be restored, 
the galleries removed, and the interior reseated 
with open sittings ;” “that as the area of St. 








‘lington-road South, intended to supersede the 


Peter’s Church is insufficient for the spiritual 
wants of the parish, it is expedient, provided 
it can be done without sacrificing what is valu- 
able in the present building, that the charch be 
enlarged as well as restored;” “that Mr. Wil- 
\liam Smith, of the Adelphi Chambers, London, 





'mates—one for the restoration of the church on 
its present scale; the other for enlargement as 


of such advice of Mr. Smith, in case the parish 
‘is unable to accept his plans, do not exceed the 
‘sum of 201.;” and “that the vicar and church- 
| wardens be empowered to forward the resolutions 
of this meeting to the architect; and on re- 
ceiving his reports to convene a public meeting 
lof the inhabitants of Mansfield, to consider 
‘what action shall be taken on them.” 
Ipswich.—A vestry meeting has been held for 
the purpose of considering the plans of Mr. 
Phipson for enclosing the churchyard of St. 
Mary Tower Church, and making certain altera- 
tions in the west entrance. Mr. Bacon (who 
has already been very liberal in his expenditure 
upon this church) intimated that he was pre- 
pared to carry out the whole of the proposed 
plans at his own expense, and the works will be 
proceeded with forthwith. 
Worth Matravers.—The parish church here has 

been renovated and repaired under the direction 
of Mr. R. Salvin, of London. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
Stockport.—The new Wesleyan Schools, Wel- 


old Brentnall-street Sunday school, approaches 
completion. Mr. T. H. Allen, of Stockport, is 
the architect; and Messrs. T. & W. Meadows, 
also of this town, are the contractors. The 
workmen employed in its erection, together with 
a number engaged, under Messrs. Meadows, in 
the erection of two first-class houses in Heaton 
Norris, numbering altogether about sixty, re- 
cently assembled at the Railway Hotel, opposite 
Heaton Norris Station, where they partook of a 
“ rearing supper.” 

Wolstanton.—Following the erection of their 





A meeting of London Scotchmen interested in 
the monument in course of erection to Sir William 
Wallace on the Abbey Craig, Stirling, has been 
held in the hall of the Scottish Corporation, 
Crane-court, Fleet-street; Dr. Ramsay, pregj. 
dent of the Caledonian Society of London, in the 
chair, There was a very full attendance, and 
the proceedings were very enthusiastic and 
unanimous. Mr. Burns, of Glasgow, attended 
as a delegate from the building committee, and 
stated that the total amount subscribed up to the 
present time has been 12,12vl., and the total 
expenditure has been 12,670I., so that the de. 
ficiency still existing is about 5501. Mr. Burng 
urged upon the meeting the necessity which 
existed for completing the monument. A rego. 
lution was carried to the effect that immediate 
action should be taken to finish the small re. 
maining portion of the work necessary to com- 
plete the monument, and that in order to do this 
the Scotchmen in England should be appealed 
to for funds to aid in the good national cause, 
A committee was appointed to further the end 
in view. 

At Bolton it has been determined to 
erect the statue of Dr. Chadwick in Nelson- 
square, immediately in front of the in- 
firmary. A committee, consisting of the Mayor 
(Mr. Alderman Barlow), chairman of the com. 
mittee; Mr. G. L. Taylor, vice-chairman; Mr. 
W. C. Williamson, hon. treasurer; Mr. R. G. 
Hinnell, town clerk, and Mr. J. Nightingale, hon. 
secretaries ; together with Mr. John Hall and 
Mr. James Fogg, was appointed to procure de- 
signs from some half-dozen of the leading 
sculptors of the country, as well as an estimate 
of the cost of the statue, and submit the same 
to a future meeting. 





PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Your correspondents, William Pulham and 
Henry Reid, the author of a valuable work on 
the subject, have both given good and valid 
reasons for the behaviour of Portland cement as 
described by “ A Builder” in your impression of 
the 6th inst. To show the great ignorance that 
exists amongst builders and others at the present 
time, we will give an instance that occurred only 
last week. We were requested to send some 
good cement by a large ship-building firm in 
Liverpool, and accordingly sent some that we 
had tested and found to break at 700 Ib., being 
200 Ib. more than the Government test. The 
next day a complaint was lodged saying that the 
cement had been condemned because it would 
not set quick. Weare constantly asked to send 
out the cement fresh as possible. As manu- 
facturers who have experimented a great deal, 





new chapel in 1866, the Wesleyan body in this 
district have now completed their original plan 


we have always found the strongest cement to 
be the slowest in setting. It is very important 


of providing new schools. The schools are in/ for all users of this cement to be particular in 
architectural keeping with the Gothic chapel, | ordering, to state whether it is wanted quick 
and have been erected from the plans of Mr. T.| setting, which is more useful for plasterers or 
Roberts, of Trentham, who rendered his gratui-| ship cementers; or for strength, as most neces- 


| tous services. The contractor for the building | sary for concrete building, or sea-work, or flooring 


was Mr. W. Satton, of Newcastle. The premises | purposes. 





The Sheffield School —The annual conver- 
sazione of this school has been held at the school 
buildings, Arundel-street. There was a com- 
pany numbering between 500 and 600 persons. 
The pictures and artistic cbjects with which 
the rooms were filled were inspected with 
much interest. The prizes were distributed 
by Mr. Roebuck, who delivered a speech in 
exposition of art, showing its effects on the 
happiness of the individual and of the com. 
munity, and the necessity for meeting the rivalry 
of other nations, especially by improvements in 
design. 


|are situated at the rear of the chapel, and con- | 


tain a room 70 ft. by 50 ft., and capable of | 
accommodating between 300 and 400 children. | 
The building will also contain an infant school, | 


library. The total cost of the schools, including | 
the land (701. 10s. 6d.), and the heating, furni- | 
ture, &c., will amount to about 1,0801. 
Tunbridge.—New schools are about to be built | 
by the Wesleyans here, in Swan-lane, at a cost of | 
1,000/., including site, near the South-Eastern | 
railway. The chief stone has been laid. The 
archit 2ct is Mr. Baker, of London; and Mr. Dove, | 
of Tunbridge, is the builder. 


| 
| 
| 








MONUMENTAL. 


A meEMBER of the Council of the Workmen’s 
Club and Institute Union suggests that a fitting 
national memorial to Henry Brougham should 
be now set about. A monument in Westminster 
Abbey would be a matter of course; but he 
suggests the erection of a Central Hall and Free 
Library in London, with reading-rooms and 
meeting-places open at all times to all classes of 
men. Suchan institution is much needed. The 
boon of a free library has been appreciated in 
some of our great cities already. Why should 
not London follow, though late, so good ex- 
ample? We know that attempts have already 
been made to induce the Londoners to do so, but 
it is only by reiterated endeavours that many 








| good things are realized. 


There is no doubt that all cement should be 


ground fine, and never us2d until it has been 


made over six weeks ; and when used care should 
be taken that the sand or gravel used is well 


| several class-rooms, and a room for the school | washed and sharp, and free from dirt. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





COMPETITIONS. 


St. Philip’s, Heigham, near Norwich. — The 
following gentlemen were invited to compete for 
thischurch, which is to seat 800 persons ;— Messrs. 


, Brown, Phipson, Benest, Christopher, Warren, 
| Hawkesley, and Power. The designs of Mr. 


Edward Power, of London, have been selected. 








GLASS IN SHAM WINDOWS. 


I see from a letter on the above subject in 
your last that one of your correspondents has, 
or supposes he has, experienced the results of a 
peculiar tendency of glass to break when placed 
in blank windows with a wall behind, especially 
when exposed to the sun. If it be so, I canonly 
regard with peculiar satisfaction such an indica- 
tion of an opposition in Nature herself to the 
existence of such absurdities. The statement 
may be taken to be, as Sam Slick would have 
said, “‘a beautiful allegory;” but perhaps it 
never occurred to your correspondent that glass 
so placed may be broken by a blow from a stone 
or other missile, without those in the house 
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: ny the wiser, until a walk round the 
on he ts reveal the fact of the glass having 
“fown” under this very simple treatment. 

Whether this be the explanation of the 
mystery, however, or whether it be due to more 
recondite causes, natural or supernatural, I do 
not undertake to say; but I hope that any one 
who does know the reason will keep it to himself, 
ond that all glass in blank windows may exhibit 
the same alarming propensity, until jerry-archi- 
tects shall no more dare to employ them to the 
discomfiture of all who love honest building, 


including yours, H. H. 8. 








HOUSE PAINTING. 


Sin,—If your correspondent “ H. 8. D.” mix in 
the firet coat of paint half turps and linseed-oil, or 
rather more turps than oil, and in the second or 
last coat nearly all linseed-oil, he will find it dry 
in a nice glossy and even manner. Of course 
the above is for inside work. 8. GocueEr. 





YHE FRENCH WORKMEN IN CORNWALL. 


Sir,—I hope that some one more learned 
than I am in granite matters, may think it worth 
while to say something in reply to “ Clerk of the 
Works” in your number of the 20th, 

I do not suppose there can be any doubt about 
the quantity or quality of the Cornish granite, 
or the skill and powers of Cornish quarrymen, 
or the capital and energy of quarry owners and 
contractors for granite work. 

Are there any unions among Cornish quarry- 
men? If so, dothese unions compel their mem- 
bers to demand a certain rate of wage, to work 
only day-work and not piecework, to strike for 
more wages whenever they think their employer 
has got a remunerative contract, or is pressed 
for time? and thus force their employers in 
tendering for work to put on an extra price, to 
meet these too probable contingencies. 

If these unions do exist, they may be one 
reason why Cornish men will see the foreigner 
doing their work, and at their own doors. 

A Layman. 








Miscellanen. 


New British Telegraph direct to India 
and Australia —A “ Direct English, Indian, 





and Australian Submarine Telegraph Company, | 


Limited” is being formed ; capital, 2,500,0001., 
in 500,000 shares of 51. each. The first issue of 
shares will be for the lines from Suez to Bombay 
and the Malta lines. The consulting electrician 
is Sir William Thomson, F.R.S.; and the elec- 
trician and electrical engineer, Mr. Cromwell F. 
Varley, M.LC.E. The object of the company is 
to lay and work submarine telegraphs between 
England, Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, India, China, 
and Australia, which shall be in English hands 
from end toend. The telegraph will work by 
submarine cables, and will therefore be more 
accurate, reliable, and speedy than by land lines. 


The Leeds Briggate Improvements.— 
In course of these improvements some landmarks 
are being removed, such as the old Corn Ex- 
change. The demolition of buildings in widen- 
ing Upperhead-row has commenced. They are 
amongst the oldest in the town, having stood 
for nearly 400 years. One, a shop, once the 
chantry of St. Mary Magdalen, is traditionally 


said to have had a subterranean communication | 


with Kirkstall ; i 
Abbey; and in the cellars of the | Metropolis Improvement Fund. 


Horse and Trumpet there are some curious 
— bts must at one time bave been con- 
ected with an underground passage. The Com- 
mercial Buildings are to igor i a wedge- 
shaped portion having to come off the south 
side. Drawings have been prepared by Messrs. 
C. 8. & A. J. Nelson, architects, for the recon- 
struction and rearrangement of the structure on 
the reduced site at a cost of 11,0001. to 12,0007. 


Bayswater and Notting-hill Baths.— 
Bayswater, Notting-hill, and Shepherd’s-bush 
Will shortly be provided, by means of a Limited 
Company, with public baths, similar to those 
which have so largely assisted the progress of 
Sanitary reforms in other parts of the metropolis. 
It is estimated by the architect, Mr. E. Hewett, 
that the outlay upon the buildings and fittings 
May be fully met for 6,0001. There will be a 
Couple of swimming-baths, respectively 67 ft. by 


27 ft.,and 44 ft. 6 in, by 22 ft. 6 in. 


Testing a New Assembly-Room.—The | 
new assembly-room at Ryde has been tested by. 
forming and drilling about forty volunteers in it. 
The quick march, says our authority, made it 
shiver, but the “double” made the floor wave 
like a sheet of tissue-paper in the wind. Some- 
thing, it is thought, must be done to make it 
more stable and firm, and the only effective 
means, some of the examiners considered, would 
be to place stout timber or iron pillars under the 
middle part of the long beams. This would 
mar the drill-place for the volunteers, and is to 
be avoided if possible. 


Ecclesiastical Dilapidations.—After the 
lapse of several sessions, the Archbishop of York 
has laid before the House of Lords another Bill 
upon this subject. The Bill proposes, like its 
predecessors, the appointment of official sur- 





veyors ; they are to be chosen, not for a diocese, 
but for an archdeaconry, and by the archdeacon 
and rural deans, subject to the approval of the 
bishop. The surveyors are to be paid, not by | 
salary, bat according to a rate of charges to be 





| deacon may direct a fresh survey; and the order | 


fixed in each diocese by the bishop, the arch- 


| deacons, and the chancellor. An incumbent of. 


a benefice may at any time, at his own expense, 
have the buildings belonging to his benefice 
inspected by an official surveyor; his report is 
to be subject to appeal to the bishop or arch- 
deacon. On the incumbent executing the works, 
he and his estate are to be free for five years 
from all claims for dilapidations, unless the 
bishop, on a vacancy occurring within the five 
years, shall consider that wilful waste committed 
makes a fresh inspection proper. If the surveyor 
certifies that, in consideration of the antiquity 
of the premises, or for other reason to be speci- 





fied, the cost of the repairs ought to be spread 
over several years, then with the consent of the 
bishop Queen Anne’s Bounty Board may lend 
money for the execution of the repairs, to be | 
repayable by instalments out of the proceeds of | 
the living. On the avoidance of any benefice, 
the incumbent not being free from liability as 
above mentioned, the archdeacon is to order an | 
inspection of the buildings. If the surveyor’s | 
|report of dilapidations is objected to, the arch- | 


eventually made by the archdeacon will be | 
| subject to appeal to the bishop. 


Cost of Garrick-street, Covent Garden. | 
The Metropolitan Board of Works having com- 
pleted the sale of all the property in Garrick- 
street, formed under the Covent Garden Ap.- | 
proach Act, 1857, have made out an account of, 
the payments and receipts connected with the 
improvement, as follows :—Expenditure—Par- 
liamentary expenses, 2691. 19s. 3d.; cost of 
freehold and other property, 105,9401. 2s, 2d. ; | 
professional and law charges, 4,912. 4a. 3d.; 
works, 6,0991. 19s. 7d.; stamps and incidentals, | 
8751. O3. 10d.; clerk of works’ wages, 681. 5s. ; 
land-tax and redemption, 1,0887. 10s. 2d.; in- | 
surance, rent, &c., of houses, 7511. 1s. 4d.; pro- 
portion of expenses, salaries, &c., 3,2001. ; 
interest on actual payments beyond receipts of 
each year from 1858 to date of sale of ground- | 
rents, 19,0861. 4s. 8d.; total, 142,0911. 7s. 3d. 
Receipts—Advances from London Bridges Ap- 
proaches Fund, 62,3521. 63s. 2d.; contribution 
from the Duke of Bedford (15,0001. less repur- 
chase of property), 6,7661. 93.; proceeds of 


‘sales of old materials, 2,4367. 18s. 2d.; rents, 


10,8951. 18s. 5d.; received in respect of vaults, 
1,2291.; interest on cash balances, 5,5761. 3s. 6d. ; 
sale of ground-rents, 52,7451. 4s. 10d. There 
was a balance of 14,2101. 13s., which has been 
handed over to the Thames Embankment and 


The recent Inflow of Water into a 
Coal-pit.—Extraordinary attempts have been 
persistently made to get at the men who have | 
been buried alive by the inflow of water into the 
workings of the Nine Locks Pit at Brierley-hill, 
and these attempts have at last been crowned 
with unanticipated success. After 25,000 tons 
of water had been lifted from a depth of 200 
yards, access to some part of the interior became 
possible, but was for a time delayed by the 
prevalence of carbonic acid gas. After ventila- 
tion had been improved, a party of picked men 
descended and succeeded in bringing to the 
surface four men and a boy, who, although they 
had been immured for four days and as many 
nights, and had nothing but candles to supply 
the place of food, were still alive. The other 
poor fellows who were in workings at a greater 








depth were soon reached, and all got out alive. 





St. Peter’s, Rome.—The Pope visited, on 
the 6th inst., the works now in progress in the 
transept of St. Peter's, according to the Tablet. 
His Holiness was accompanied by the four archi- 
tects of the church, and by other officials. 
Some modifications have been made in the 
original plan for accommodating the General 
Council. There will be fourteen rows of stalls, 
arranged en amphithéitre. Each bishop will 
have a desk before him. To prevent the dis- 
persion of sound which would be caused by the 
great elevation of the roof of the transept, a 
thick curtain will be suspended above the 
assembly, stretching from one cornice to the 
other. The arcades, which form a communica- 
tion between the transept and the two chapels 
adjoining it, will be entirely closed. The interior 
surface of the enclosure through which the pre- 
lates will enter the transept will be adorned with 
portraits of all the Popes who have held 
(Ecumenical Councils. 


New Central Branch Synagogue in St. 
Marylebone.—The first stone of a building 
henceforth to be known as the Central Branch 
Synagogue has been laid by Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild, on a piece of ground reaching from 
Great Portland-street westward to Charlotte- 
street. This will be occupied by a Moresque 
edifice of stately elevation and ample interior 
space, the ground area measuring 70 ft. by 60 fc., 
and the galleries, according to the plans, giving 
a considerable addition of space. The proposed 
building will cost 24,0001. The stone bears 
inscriptions in Hebrew and English, stating that 
it was laid in the year of the world 5629 and the 
32nd year of the reign of Queen Victoria, and 
giving also the names of the principal officers. 


Lime Light with Gas and Air.—A bril- 
liant and steady light, it is said, has been ob- 
tained by the Messrs. Darker from a mixture of 
common gas and atmospheric air. The air and 
gas are either mixed (which is a dangerous 
arrangement, and has already given rise to ex- 
plosions), or are emitted singly, as in some forms 
of the oxy-hydrogen burner. Instead, however, 
of the intense heat thus obtained being employed 
to raise to a white heat a platina gauze cap, as 
proposed two years ago by M. Bourbouze, Messrs. 
Darker cause the flame to impinge upon lime or 


| magnesia, either singly or in combination with 


asbestos. 


The Crystal Palace.—Amongst the Easter 
attractions, which are numerous, will be the 
exhibition in the concert-hall of a scene spe- 
cially designed by Mr. Matt Morgan representing 
St. Peter’s at Rome, as illuminated for Easter. 
This has been painted from drawings and designs 
taken specially for the company at Easter last 
year ; and, considering the interest now taken by 
the many English who visit Rome annually at 
this period, it will no doubt prove attractive. 


Lambeth School of Art.—The gold medal 
has been awarded to Edwin Mallins, for a 
model from the antique. Silver medals have 
been awarded to Cyrus Johnson, for a head from 
life ; and Alexander Booker, for a design for wall 
decoration. Bronze medals were awarded to 
Richard Gates, for design for lace; and Walter 
Stacey, for a drawing from the antique. 


Metropolitan Association of Medical 
Officers of Health.—At the last meeting, held 
on the 20th instant, Mr. Liddle introduced the 
subject of the class of houses desirable to place 
under the provisions of the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act; and Mr. Sharpe 
exhibited models of improved sanitary dwellings, 


Royal Gallery of Illustration. — Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed on Easter Monday will 
roduce two novelties —one from the pen of 
W. 8. Gilbert, entitled “No Cards;” and the 
other a triumviretta, a musical adaptation, 
entitled “Cox and Box, or the Long Lost 
Brothers,” by F. C. Burnand and Arthur Sulli- 
van ;—heretofore only heard in private. 


Technical Education.— The Government 
have decided not to establish schools of technical 
edacation throughout the country, as the expense 
would be enormous. They have resolved, how- 
ever, to give liberal support to local efforts made 


for this purpose. 

An—Ice Fire.—An American paper informs 
its readers it has been ascertained that the cause 
of a fire in a Western brewery was that “ the ice 
heated in consequence of being packed too 
damp.” 
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* For building offices, fermenting-room, and 
Discovery of Roman Remains at Snod- Uppingham.—It is proposed to hold the yo Pry 2 ean is pam nag Mee ty Shepherd, ort 
land.—Some labourers engaged at Mr. Peter’s| summer meeting of the Northamptonshire and| 4 ¢, Mr, B. Adkins, architect. Quantities supplied by 
lime and cement works, on the banks of the/ Leicestershire Architectural and» Archwological Mr. 7 M. pew o q 
Medway at Snodland, whilst digging out the | Societies at this place, which is the centre of a De ee as 
foundations for some new buildings on the river} very interesting district. , 0 
banks, have come upon a well-preserved piece of 0 
Roman tesselated pavement, formed of bright ° 
red bricks abont an inch square. The extent of TENDERS. 0 
the pavement is probably about 6 ft. “4 8 ft. and For Wesleyan schools, Hightown-Crewe. Mr. George 0 
it is tolerably level throughout. Some ragments | p Ford, architect :— For the erection of three warehouses, Dowgate-hill, 
of Roman pottery and an ancient “ — also Saatly & Critchlow .........00000+ = ° > E.c, eas. a & D. Mathews, architects ;— 
turned up. On the opposite side of the river OD srevcssereassenreses seeseeunenes one 4 whe AABOM  sereceresss +e £9,670 0 0 
bricks laid in regular order have been traced for Cotterill (accepted) —.......00...+6 1,006 10 Gels & Sone dint seveesenenesene 9,469 0 0 
some distance along the bank. For Dover Harbour offices and shops. Mr, Rowland Horner ...ssavssesesasviees wsdasevsevous 9,170 0 0 
Rees, O.E., architect :— ing & BOGS cecesecssccceevsescevcsare - 9,028 0 0 
The Thames Bank at Wapping.—A Reid......... siciocndsieneivaiete 0 Brass, 8,989 0 0 
public meeting was held last week in Wapping, UE seevediowninbhttivctans winesteevensts . 0 WELL ves sesssserseeesenseneeserensenens 8,706 0 0 
to consider the propriety of petitioning Parliament Nightingale & Bosbell : at Ma _ ee 0 
to provide an embankment to prevent the fre- i rid ee eat all For new mission house premises, Castle-street, Holborn, 
: “ Tunbridge & Denne ....0....000-00008 for the Baptict Missionary Societ M 0a. 8 
quent overflowings of the Thames into the pro- MINI necinieanitaisettinioitenes vise 869 0 0 gh tye nee “Qaéntities Scegiied be Mr — 
perty in the district. Mr. W. Creighton, who paren) sjrsreveneeevneeeene soon ve 863 : : Fie Sy . y Mr. James 
occupied the chair, in opening the proceedings,| — 44o0k nn 848 0 0 OI ina onetcoreenii 00 
said that at present, whenever there was a high | BickerdsOn ....crsereversrce-seorrereees 8680 0 ~ ne gata nvectemtbes 0 0 
tide, the river overflowed, entered the houses, | eh popduoueaee 836 0 0 a _purrstes 
oe Matthews (accepted) 828 10 0 Mansfield & 00 
and but a very short time ago the whole of the | a epee ene: Patman & Fotheringham 00 
- ; ; 
inhabitants of one street were compelled to re-| For seven houses, Cliff-terrace, Southend. Mr. W. A. re ira rnrrnneennrers cones oo : ; 
move from their tenements. When the water Dixon, architect. Quantities supplied :— Browne & Eictincca ........... 0980 © 0 
subsided the floors and furniture of the inhabi- | MADD ..,....cscessserersssserecsreeseeses £9,204 0 O Ashby & Horner ............... 8.970 0 G 
. » . Manley & Rogers.. . 9,073 0 0 M So! yr 
tants were coated with mud, which emitted a, Wilkine & Son... 9,063 0 0 ae DS vrsssesersrerserersees 8,461 0 0 
most disgusting odour. A number of statements Eaton & Chapman .. 8,934 0 0 raes & Co. (accepted) ......... 8,437 0 0 
were then made by sufferers. A committee | re seenenees aoe : 4 For first portion of proposed extension of Messrs, 
having been formed to collect information, the | Stine tien... ; 8,603 0 0 yg gt Sa yoondam, ottenham-ecourt-road, Mr, 
proceedings were adjourned. | Wicks, Bangs, & Co. 8,270 0 0 — fon. Syimanstall inane seve £4,203 0 
. 3,785 
Proposed Foundation of a Gladstone | For new galleries, entrance porches, and other additions | vette SSI gia 0 0 
Hospital in Liverpool.—The money which to the Lewisham High-road Congregational Church, Mr. | Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 3,773 0 0 
has been recently collected (for the most part in | Jobs Tarring, architect. Quantities supplied :— Clarke & Manooeb wssceeveeeee 3,719 0 0 
ae, ° ° | Patman & Fotheringham ......... 1,515 0 0 Ennor venee 3,660 0 0 
penny subscriptions) in Liverpool and the dis- | NEN sa vaciiincatenguaese coinseegnooel 1,492 0 0 | Manley & Rogers.............-.. 3,577 0 0 
trict, for the “ Gladstone Testimonial,” is to be EE BO wevtnsdcinevorssmtonveraied 1,485 0 0 Scrivener & White (accepted)... 3,427 0 0 
expended, in compliance with the Premier’s Shepherd sevsermevsesereosouseoses ow waves none ; 1 Cooke & Green (too late)......... 3,314 0 0 
ats snkabonsseanchenisssscnnicaae 


expressed wish, upon a convalescent hospital, | 
the foundation stone of which will shortly be | 
laid by Mrs. Gladstone. 


Memorial Picture for the New Town- 
hall, Manchester.—A picture has been done | 
for the new town-hall, by Mr. George E. Tuson. | 
It is of large dimensions, and represents the | 
presentation of addresses by the corporation and | 
the Cotton Supply Association of Manchester to 
the Sultan, when he visited this country some | 
two years ago. The scene is laid in a room in| 
Buckingham Palace. Altogether there are thirty- | 
one persons represented. The portrait of the) 
Sultan has been painted from a fall-length 
forwarded to Mr. Tuson by direction of the 
Saltan. 


Strike of Plasterers in Sheffield. — The 
operative plasterers in Sheffield, a body of about 
a hundred men, are now on strike to enforce a | 
demand for a reduction of hours. Their demand | 
is for an alteration of the present arrangement | 
—which is, from six a.m. to half-past five p.m., 
four days a week, from seven to half-past five on | 
Monday, and from six to one on Saturday,—so as 
to make the hour for beginaing work seven | 
o'clock every morning. The masters refused to! 
grant this demand, and estimate that the loss | 
to them of agreeing to it would be 3s. per week | 
per plasterer, and 2s. per week per labourer, | 
making 58. per week for every plasterer em- 
ployed. The local trade-union gave six months’ 
notice to the employers, according to rule, of 
their desire for an alteration of hours, and the 
association of employers refused to aecede to 
the desire. The refasal was communicated to 
the trade about two months after the notice was 
given. One of the rules provides that questions 
in dispute shall be discussed by three delegates 
from each side, with an ultimate appeal to an 
umpire. 


Laying Foundation Stone of Middle 
Class Schools ‘of Whitgift’s Hospital at 
Croydon.—The foundation or memorial stone 
of the intended Commercial or Middle Class 
Schools, at North-end, Croydon, has been laid by | 
the Archbishopof Canterbury. The architect is | 
Mr. Arthur William Blomfield. The position, in | 
the building, of the memorial stone is over the 
centre of the arched doorway which will be the 
principal entrance on the west front of the school 
building. The doorway will be in the centre of 
the base of the tower, which will rise to the 
height of nearly 80 ft., and as this is the highest 
part of the town, the tower will be a conspicuous 
and ornamental object from every part of the 
town and immediate neighbourhood, 


Wazareth.—A Christian church is about to 
be erected at Nazareth. The estimated cost is 
2,0001., and towards that amount 1,820]. have 
been received, 








For completion of St. Saviour’s Church, Kensall New 
Town. Mr. B, White, architect. Quantities supplied ;— 
3,533 0 0 


BOIS ....ccciiveroibneintinaiinsateiiderrssiens 4 

Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 3,259 0 0 
SION initinniensatecenetenceswedes -oones 3,158 0 0 
BUEN: « schittninns sttinamvinmnibiaks wok Gee ae 
Scrivener & White ..........c0ccceee 2,971 0 0 





For new reservoir, pumping station, and sundry works, ad 


at Madgate Park, for the Leicester Waterworks Com. 
pany. r, Hawkesley, engineer :-~ 


No, 4 Contract. 
Reservoir, &c. 


Watson. ..vccsces —— wa ee ad 
Docknay  .....0000 « 62,000 0 © ...... <i 
Turner & Sayer ... 60,530 0 0 ...... — 
Pickering ........... 60,513 14 1 ...... — 
Neale & Sons ...... 
Kirk & Parry ...... 
Sharpe, Brothers... 
Osborne, Brothers 
WINE ccccsecerens 
Matthewson ... 
Neave & Fry 

Yoscall ......00 
Pearvesiey 
Adamson ... 
Hill, Keddell 
MBER. netecoses 


No. 5 Contract. 
Pumping 
Station, &c, 










Treadwell 
Asbweil ... 
Herbert... 


SCO@Keo CfSOoWrK WW COHwWO 





Tomlinson 7 

ast 1 7,953 0 2 
Dixon ies... E 9,519 13 10} 
Benton & Co, ...... 41,814 611 «es «=, 300 15 4 





For the erection of Warehouse, Gun-square, Hounds- 
ditch. Messrs. John Young & Son, architects :— 


Faends:h BOR cov svesieves.cnweensiss £1,490 0 0 
Newman & Mann. ...ccvccccecssves: 1,346 0 0 
ae at en ae ; 00 
CONOR sricctierssatssdavéuseviperecsis 1,291 0 0 
King B Gene inc ccecsenseon - 1,270 0 0 
eens 8 we 1288 6.0 
Merritt & Ashby 1,209 0 0 
Ashby & Horner — aa 29 
CORBA 6. cccccoesecetinsen: medeencerwonss 1,14 0 0 








For alterations to the children’s establishment at Lime- 
house, for the guardians of the Stepney Union :— 





BO  cccmenissinnnienaninin aoe FD 
BIAS stevthvesiidnkevadicans ieecotenctitied 779 0 0 
BONNE. cocemeeccniniuitentnes evtavovstiseee 779 0 0 
Cook & Green .........00 eomeeeenth petites 740 0 0 
ORE oven sacwiiciesvesidtagnestwt » 700 0 0 
ee — waccenn. Ch 0 © 
Knight & Som ...,..ccccseeeee nunvcncne Mee 8 © 
TAME :nscpopbbiede tonech axpeenbtunpianoh tien . 689 0 0 
Hughesden ....... Shnesvessceeuonsenensoe 683 0 0 
Sheftield .......... pdrewetecdvterete cone WOO 0 
Garhing. . ccodresceveves geocsvereesy person Gea 0 © 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. .......s000000., 670 0 0 
For alterations, repairs, painting, &c., at M 


essrs, 
Phillips, Brothers’ ale stores, Swan-walk, Chelsea, Mr. 
W. 8, Witherington, architect :— 
Staines & Son (accepted) ............ £508 0 0 





For alterations to the Panther Tavern, Bethnal-green, 
for Mr. Kynaston, Mr, Joseph Harris, jun., arehitect ;— 
Steed .....c000 envedoevenesepeboncesesnsceees £379 0 0 
FROG  .cesvssavevegvoowvadeecenprevvstesss Ee OO 
Forrest (accepted) ncn 249 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. H.—V.—P.—D. O.—Mr. K.—G. KE. P.-R. R.—‘' A Reader.”"~ 
| W. C. C—W. B.—W. B. & Co.—W. A. D.—-A. & C. H.—N, A. H.— 
| @.C. 8.—F. R. C.—J. R. T.—Liverp»ol Cement Company.—s. & 8.— 
EK &'Son.—W.'C. C—J. F.—8. G.—A. M. T.-E. J. W—R. W— 
| G. A—A Bricklayer (the lonsest measurement).-T. A. H. (plans of 
| labourers’ cottages will b> found in previous volumes of the Builder}. 
| We are compelled to decline pvinting out books and giving 
resses. 
All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the seader, not necessarily for 
| publication. 
| Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
| public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for Oni- 
| GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Ofice in reply to 
| Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
| Coprrs ONLY should be sent. 

Gaz” NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 





IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 24. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 


y SCIENCE. No. XXIL APRIL, 18°9. Prive 5a. 
I. The Malay Archipelago. With two Woodcuta. 
IL. The Prejected Mersey Tunnel and R uiway from Liverpool to 
Birkenhead, By Sir Charles Fox, With Page Piate. 
ITI, Vesuvius. 
IV. The Artificial Production of Ice and Cold. By Dr. B. H. Paul. 
With four Woodcuta, ’ 
V. On some Recent Sp: pic BR. ‘h By William Huggins, 
E.R.8S. With Page Piate and three W oodcuts. 
VL. The Future Water Supply of London, By C. W. Heaton, F.C.5. 
Charing Cross Hospital. 


CHRONICLES of SCIENCE; including the 
Proceedings of Learned Societies at Home and Abroad, aud 
Notices of Recent Scientific Literature. 

Books ReviewEp (amongst others) :— 
Wallace’s Malay Archipelago. Lobley’s Vesuvius. 
Bickmore’s East Indian Archi- | Simouin's Underground Life. 
Jordan’s Vis Inertia in the Ocean. 





pelago. 
Phillips’s Vesuvius. Lavge’s Agate-Industry. 
London ;: LONGMANS, GREEN, « CO. raternoster-row. 





. New Edition, cfown ®ve. cloth, 3s. 
ISTOIRE DE CHAKLES XII. Par 
Voltaire, with copiots Notes and Intr. duction, ‘ 
By LE OREVALIER DE CHATELAIN, Translator of Chaucer's 
a 








Tales, p Gems, &c. 
*,* Bchools es oe this Edition on liberal terms. 
London ; W TEGG, Paocras-lane, Cheapside. 
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Just published. 
UANTITIES MADE EASY. 
A auc eliings, with oF without spcifietion. Goat fre 

s0.stampa—hedoees, A. O. 16 wag-temmnae, Tyrwhitt 


1 Pt oper Lewisham-road, 








CEANSTON'S PATENT: GLASS BUILDING for HORTICULTURE. | 


Plans and 
for 30 stamps, 3rd Edition. 


free, 
ust published, free 
prcnien VE BOOK, “gaeiy illus- 
thor Sean JAMES » Architect, 


By the Av’ * 
a tar GnowTaak. Manager. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 





BUILDERS and Others a really eyaters, 
pave s SET of MODELS for surcubss by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “The Builder, 


No, 1,180, and which 4 
Modited Arf St George's-toad, Regent’s Park, London, 
|) EALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
THE ORDERS of ARCHITECTURE and 


their Aisthetic Principles By W. H. LEEDS. 7th Edition. 


THE STYLES of ARCHITECTURE of 
various Countries, from the Earliest to the Present period. By 
T. TALBOT BURY. New Edition. Price ls. 64. 

THE PRINCIPLES of DESIGN in ARCHI. 
TECTURE. By EDWARD LACY GARBRTT. Price 2s. 

ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING in PAPER. 
Practical Instructions, By T. A. RICHARDSON. Price 1s. 6d, 

VITRUVIUS’S ARCHITECTURE, translated 
by J.GWILT. Price 5a. 

GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, PRINCIPLES 
of BEAUTY in. By the EARL of ABERDEEN. Price ls. 

DICTIONARY of TECHNICAL TERMS 
USED by ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, 
xB. A Catalogue of Weale’s Series will be sent free, on application. 

late a eee 














THURSDAY NEXT.—GENERAL POST OFFICE EXTENSION. 
Fourth Sale of Building Materials. 
z SRS. GLASIER & SONS have been 
i voured instructions from the Commissio 
Works and Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on the 


on THURSDAY APRIL Ist, at TWELVE for 
ONE o'clock, in Lots, the valuable BUILD’ TE 
Houwres in St. Martin’s- 7 cae en Gn dabeteene = 


Bath-street : SF aang 000.000 capital etock bricks, tiles, slates, 
floors, joors, sashes and frames, plate-glass sho 
ts and shutters, shep fittings, marble chimney-pleess, register 
and other stoves, stone paving, several tons of lead. and the usual 





The Boleyn ~, 
R. JOHN M. DEAN. will SELL by 


,at the CASTLE TAVERN, Barking-road, Piais- 


other roads reeenti: The Estate is high 
and dry, about five miles Londoo, midway ween Pinte 
and m Stations ; out of the jurisdiction of the Local d 


eligible position for buildin: 4, cannot fail to prove 
attractive to the public as an investeaen ante erection of A te 
or the profitable creation of ground rents. The works of the 
Chartered Gas Company, sow in course of pi in the neighbour- 
hood of this property, and the connexion the Tilbury Railway 
with the North London at Bow, cannot fail greatly to enhance its 
value for building purposes. — Nine-tenths of the purchase 
money can remain on mortgage at 5 per cent. payable by instal- 
ments, within five years, May be viewed. and particulars, with 
plans, had of Messrs, RUSSELL, SON, & SCOTT, Solicitors, 14, Old 
Jewry Chambers, E.C. and Dartford, Kent; T. K. EDWARDS, Esq. 
Solicitor, 54, Cloak-lane,| Cannon street, E.C,; at the Place of Sale § 
and cf Mr. JOHN M. DAN, Auctioneer and Surveyor, The Grove, 
Stratford, E. 





minutes’ walk from Cheapside and Cannon-street.—Highly im- 
portaut Freehold Business Premises, faciag the S.uthwark-bridge- 
road, and having a valuable frontage thereto of 102 feet, and 40 
feet to Little Guildford-street in the rear, possessing an area of 
about 10,000 feet, and, frum its proximity to the City, eminently 
adapted for the erection of first-class manufacturing premises, 
warehouses, &¢. 





uper royal 4te. half morocco 


8 , 32. 
[HE CARPENTER and JOINER’S 
I ASSISTANT ; being a Cox ve Treative on the Selection, 
Preparation, and Strength of and the Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Framing, with their Ap: lications in Carpentry, Joinery, and 
Hand-railing ; siso a Course of Instruction in Practical Geometry 
Geometrical Lines, Drawing, Projection, and Perspective, and an 
Illustrated Glossary of Terms used in Architecture and Building. 
By JAMES NEWLAND, 
Llustrated by an extensive Series of Plates, and many hundred 
Wek of treatise roche ms 
“ We know of no ise on and Joinery 
approaches this in merit."— Mechanics’ — aeeaein 
London: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row, 


FP. vO. , 7% 
EDDIE'S PRACTICAL MEASURER.— 


A Series of Tables for facilitating the Calculations requ’ 
all the Building Trades, New edition, greatly i pr dand ow : 
London: BLACKiE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row, 


RECENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Tmperial 4to, ha'f bound im morocco, $i. 10s, 
COTTAGE ARCHITEC- 











JILLA and 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences 
erected, wiih a fall Descriptive Notice of each Bul peed 


Thirty Villas and Cot the Works of Nineteen different Archi- | 
my oh Elevations, and Sections, together | 


tecta, are illustrated by 
with occasional Per-pective Views and The buildi 
vo described, and in nearly every case a statement of the actual 
cost is given, 

“This ie a volume that these about to build villa residences or 


cottages may usefully study. The combined wit of nineteen archi- | 


tects can seareely fail to furnish information that it will 
for them to acquire. Builders engaged in g euch iin 











le will also p. i 
“ries abcess eis athe ee 
Notice of a great Remsinden Sole Londen, 15, Piceadilly, 
1 
ME. BERNARD QUARITOH, finding 
that he cannot devote the time y for ta 





4 the 
sale of his Wholesale Stock, has contracting 
branch of bis business; he will SELL OFF by TRADE 
AUCTION, in APRIL, the entire remainders of the 


works, viz. :— 














Copies, 
250 Shakespeare, first edition f1008, teenie rete 
isaue, 1 vol. foli0, 1864 ......cccccceescsccece cece aso 
300 Howphrey>’s History of Prin’ 1 vol, folio, 105 fae. 
similesof the Early Printing Press...... evceccs - 330 
200 Holbein’s Dance of Death, first edition of Lyon, 1538, 
td fac-simile edition, by Hamphreys, 12mo. ........ 0 7 6 
120 Dr. Rogers's Lyra Britannica, thick post Svo.cloth.. 1 1 0 
Ai Mr. QUARITCH will also Sel! : 
5) Owen Jones's G of Orn t, 1 vol, folio, 
ate Plates, richly eneouted in 
* about 3,000 Speci of Or it, extra hh. 
25 Owen Jones's Examples of Chinese 1 vol. *§ 
impl. 4te. 100 beautifml plates in rich colours, 
e GOD. | 1 TOF cc cc trnoks nheiioeiraminodnae 4 4 0 
2% ne “ Caeewy 7 of Ecclesiastical Ornament, 1 vol. 
. ato, su 
alnnhttlimae ee 770 
2 Westwood’s Miniatures and of Angio- 
Saxon and Irish Mawuseri: impl. folio, 54 
= superbly illuminated . sareccessccees 21 0 0 
20 PY ey nacormon ce wot areg.se 3110 0 
. A or Anatomy 
‘ 2 vols. roy. 8vo. peng Pn ibaa 550 
— Jave, 4 vols. falio, 308 finely coloured 
te eee ewe ee 
2 Ba aan Seaanaie aaa eats arenes 3600 
4 gilt backs and giit ereersecrecsaceccevcssecese. 80 0 0 
: ~—-—~ Orchidées, folio, 70 coloured plates .......... 6 0 0 
= bf green morceco gilt... ........ 7 7 0 
b ~——— Rumphia, 4 vols. folio, 214 coloured plates .. 3900 
sd aa do, 4 vols, in 3, bf. bd. green morocco 2 
4 Groner’s Ornamental Art, atlas folio, 8) splendid . 
Jlates, in gold and colour, with dto, text, 2 Vols. in a 
s COC Cepes cose oe eess cons cecoescceserepesceaces 13 0 
2 ~~ 0, do. 2 vols. half bound, 
‘ uit BOTBOND 0s 0000.00 v0000..000000 09 seseeseescatecs - 414 0 

Mden's Jewish Coinage, 1 handseme vol. roy. Svo. 

Mort ig cn, sSikeshecmedess 2 8 @ 
Tiey’s Indian La Reports, 9 vols, royal 8vo....... 10 10 
urray's G phical Distribution of M. Is, 1 

oP Yel. 40. 102 covoured plates ant maps, cloth, 1966.. 3 3 0 
oe * Natural History of Man, 2 vols, roy. Svo. 62 

Sie patted plates, and 100 woodouts, oloth.......... 118 0 

, Piebold, Bibliotheca Japonica, 6 vols. folio .......... 20 0 0 

150 Marea, 72% Japonica, 5 divisions, folio capocssose @ @ 

bls ide aweroeater's May bet renee ye with 
7 imes, roy. portraits cuts.... 
30 Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, 3 vols. 8vo. half 


1 
lo Watechenswh. Sliced anatens sapaieeetibarstae: 1 
i0 Walton ahaa Dlaten, cloth o.oo sseees scenes: se 3 
F os Gen ue men deinen other important modern works. 
' » should send their orders at ouce 


\ R. MARSH has received instructions to 


| (unless previously disposed of by private contract), valuable FREE- 


| HOLD BUSINESS PREMISBS, No. 107, Southwark-bridge-road, Nos. 


| 28 and 29, Little Guildford-street, occupying 4 site rarely to be met | 


with ata like distance! from the City.—Particulars and conditions of 
sale, with plan, may be obta'ned of Messrs. ROBINSON, BON, & 
EDMONDS, Solicitors, 18, Charterhousesquare ; and at Mr, 
| MARSH'S Offiers, 54, Cannon-street, E.C, 





Important Sale.—Camden-town.—By order of the Executrix of the 
late Mr. W. ver.—To Tim Merchants, Contra , Builders, 
and Others. 

N R. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 
| B on the PREMISES, Camden-yard, Great College-street, on 
| MONDAY, APRIL 5th, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, in one or three 

jots, the val LEASE and GOODWILL of this old-established 
} TIMBER-YARD; also Two excellent DWELLING-HOUSES, being 
| Nos. 2 and 4, Great College-street, the whole occupying an area of 
| about 13,000 superficial feet, held for an unexpired term of twenty 

years, at the iow rent of 501. per annum; together with the ex- 
| tensive dry Stock and Plant, which will be offered by valuation, but 
| if there should be no purchaser these will be sold in detaii by auction 
| on a future day,— May be viewed; particulars and plans had on the 
| Premises ; of J. EVANS, Esq. Solicitor, 59, Linco!n’s-inn-fields ; and 
| of the Auctioneer, Cardington-street, Hampstesd-road, near Euston 

Station. 


| CAMBRIDGD-ROAD, KILBURN.—Capital Brickmaker’s Plant and 
| Builder’s Stock, 300,000 capital Bricks, 10-horse power portable 
| 
j 








Carriage, Mortar and Pag Mills, with gearing, Saw 
Bench, and valuable Effects. 
\ ESSRS. GAIRDNER & SON are in- 
+ structed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, in the 
| Cambridge-road, on MONDAY, the 5th of APRIL, at TWELVE, 
300,000 sTOCK and PLACE BRICKS (sorted), ten-horse power 
portable steam engine and mortar-mill on carriages, 2 pug-mills for 
four and two stools with driving gear, a horse pug-mill, circular saw 
bench, jigcer ditto, water tanks and meters, navvy, crowding, and 
bearing-off barrows, several thousand ca_ital wood hack caps, boards 
and planks, iron wheeling plates, timber erections of engine and 

lime sheds, 300 rods of ballast and sand, York paving and sawn slab, 
| 1,000 scaffold boards, poles, cords, and balls, 6 carts, timber carriage, 

and numerous useful effects.—On view two days prior to the Bale ; 
catalogues on the Premises ; snd forwarded by post on application to 
— sy ore & SON, 42, University-street, Tottenham -court- 
road, W.C. 


Iron Water Pipes, 25 Lrish Cars, 8 Capolas for melting metals, Steel 





rellor, Machinery, Packing Cases and Boxes, Lead and Founders’ 
Ashes, Mixed Metal, Tools, Leather, Wagons aud Wheels, Carts, 
| _ Files, Nails, &0. &c. 
N\ R. SPILLMAN (of Bell-yard, Fleet- 
B2 street, W.C.) will BELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the 
| ROYAL ARSENAL, Woolwich, by order of the Secretary of State 
for War, on MONDAY, 5th APRIL, 1869, at ELEVEN o'clock in the 
| forenoon precisely.—The lots may be viewed at the ROYAL 
| ARSENAL, Woolwich, from TEN till ONE o’clock, and from TWO 


| to FIVE o’clock, on the three working days previous to, and on the 
Catal ma: b d at the 


Morning of, the Day of Sale ; and "4 y be 
War-oftice, Pall-mall; at the Tower; and at the Royal Arsenal, 
| Woolwicb, 





——— 
end 
Te ARCHITECTS.—The Directors of the 
. 
Midland Company are aboat to APPOL - 
“HITRCT for tn a Division of their Railway. i 
offered dad a anna. - cae spp-ies’iows, endorsed * Archi- 
u d d to the Secretary of the Way 
and Works Committee, Midland f 
Dav, 2on ee mee ws Derby, on or before MON- 
» Mareh 16th, 1869. JAME3 WILLIAMS, Secretary. 








TO CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, ina Railway, Road, and Sewerage 
Contractor's Concern, a JUNIOR PARTNER. Capital re- 
page dae = ee or in the first instance, by letter 
° . H. aes q. Civil Bogineer, Alma Chamber:, 


Waxy TED, by a London Firm of Builders 
mans ous depres sas nn sapsteat to tale-cut-enten and 

-wor _ ¥ lette iy), ce, 
salary, references, &c. to A. A. Sapa, paw Re eon asi 


AN TED, Rs WORKING FOREMAN, 
who thorovghly understands the ERECTION of HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS. It is necessary that he should be a first- 
rate workman, and be abie to make working drawings. it is also 
desirable that he should be comp-tent to superintend the construc- 
tion and arrangement of hot-water apperatas. — Apply, stating 
terms and experienc:, to W. Post-office, Banbury. 


WANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER tothe GRAINING and MARBLING, 
Right years at Painting, &c.— Address, stating terms, J.T. D, Post 
office, Jersey. 

















SOUTHWARK, contiguous to the new street, and only a few | 


SELL by AUCTION, on THURSDAY, APRIL 15, at TWELVE | 


| and Zine, Serge Cuttings, good Harness, Canvas, Jute, Screw Pro- | 


| TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, to ARTICLE a YOUTH, 17, 
Jamalce-rost, Bermondsey.” stating terms and particulars, 21 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, &c. 


\ ) ANTED, for a permanent SITUATION, 


| on a Nobleman’s Fatate, near Hereford, a steady Man, of 
good character, with a thorough knowledge of the three branches; ale 
to understand paperhanging and plain grainiag. Wages, to a really 
competent hand, 241. per week.— Apply, by letter, giving references, 
| to Mr. GEORGE NICE, Estate Agent, Vowusbill House, Hereford. 











| TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 
Man, age 30, as PLUMBER, Painter, Gi+zier, and plain 

Zine Worker. Well up, and wil icg tomaxe himse:f generally useful 

in Jobbivg work. Wages, 64d. per hour.—Address, 8, H. 40, Boston 

place, Dorset-square, Marylebone, N.W. 


° = 7 e 
\ 7 ANTED, the entire MANAGEMENT of 
good COUNTRY WORK, for an Architect or Gentleman, by 
a Bailder’s son and Clerk of Works. Aged 33. A fair dranghtem wm 
Address, A. O. Mr. Gwillim’s, Stationer, 44, Churton-strect, 3. W. 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a 
PLUMBER and GASFITTER. No objection to fill up time 
with other branches—Address, T. C. 20, Wooddeid-place, Harrow 
road, London, W. 





TO BUILDERS. 

y JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

| a thoroughly efficient and systematical SHOP FOREMAN, 
or Builder’s Assistant, of uncommon abiiiiy and unblemished reputs 
tion. No objection to the country.—Address, T, J. ». 197, Uppe. 
Kennington-iane, 8. 





} TO ARCHITECTS, &e, 
i\ TANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
| ASSISTANT or CLERK of WORKS, by an experienced 
Draughtemav, who has been a practical builder. Can abstract 
quantities and estimate,—Adires, M. A. C. 34, Milton-street, 


, Dorset-square, 
| TO ARCHITECTS. : 
es 
| \ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in a 
| London Office, by the Advertiser, a nest and quick Gothi 
| Draught . U d to genera! office work, Good references.— 
| Address, ARCHITECT, Post-office, Melton Mowbray. 
To ARCHITECTS. 

\ ANTED, by a practical Man, who has 

just completed some extensive works, & RE-ENGAGEMENT 


as CLERK of WORKS Used to preparing working drawings, aud 
measuring up work.— Address, 167, Oitice of * The Builder. 














| 

TO BUILDERS AND O'HERS. 
\7ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

| practical FOREMAN PLASTERER, of pushing habits, who 

| has completed extensive jobs in Town and country, or woaid take 

| plasterer’s work to any amount. Age 35.—First-class reference. — 

Address, 155, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


"WANTED, a SITUATION in the country, 
2. b pectable Young Man, a good G.ainer, Paperhanger, 
and aaah Secamken. enmbie of keeving bo ks.—Address, A. B 
| care of Mr. Roper, Builder, $3, High-street, Shadwell, Loudon, E. 











! . 
OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY, 
AND A FIXED 8UM IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Caused by ACCIDENT of ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
‘An annual payment of 31, to 6/. 5s. insures 1,000/. at death, and an 
allowanes rian Gs, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET 
sneendiaee WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


TOA 
RCHITECTURAL DESIGNS  PRE- 
PARED from ROUGH SKETCHES or otherwise in the best 
style of art, Perspectives outlined or etched. Abstracting, billing, &c. 
on moderate terms. Quantities supplied,—Address, X. 17, Thavies 
Inn, Holborn. 


RADFORD CORPORATION.— 
WANTED, in the Office of the Borough Surveyor, TWO 
| CLERKS daly qualified as Surveyors to assist in carrying out private 
| improvement works, drainings, and street makings, under the Public 
| Health Act. Salary, 100%, per annum each, Applications, stating 
age of applicant, — a — es to be sent to 
or before the 7th of APRIL next.—By order, 
ee CH ARLES GOTT. 
Corporation Offices, Swaine-street, 19th March, 1369. 








TO BUILDERS, UPHOLSTBRERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 20, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, TIMEKREPRE, &. Would 
Salary moderate. Onexc-p- 


- maak: imself useful 
a> x - : fred-street, St. Leonards- 


tionabie 1eferences,—Addreas, REX, 30, Al 


\ ANTED, by a Man, of long practice in 

th aking, burning, and ‘entire managemen . 
Tiles, ~ Pipes, &c. a SITUATION as FOREMAN. Good refe- 
rences.—Address, 8. D. B. Swiss Cottage, Eyford Park, near Moreton 
in-Marsh, Gloucestershire. 








TO CARPENTERS IN THE TICE a YOUTH 


ANTED, to APPRENTIC 
to the trade, where he wou'd havea comfortable home, and 
regular work.—Address (stating premium requ! ed) to Z. care of 


Mr. White, 33, Fleet-street, London. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical 
CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT on 4 large 

Estate (preferred), to superintend and take the Mauagement of the 
various building works. Has been employed nine years under 








; : 
Governm in sring plans, estimating, superintending anc 
Sein wean -daare, BETA, Mr, Davison’s, Chillie Farm 


Coldred, near Dover. 








TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED ot the Houpoed Call, 28 riborough Inn, Blenhei 
steps, Oxford-street,— Address the Secretary, 
TO FOREMEN. : ; 
EQUIRED, in a small Jobbing Business 


) ot Builder and Undertaker, a few miles from London, 














TO BUILDERS AND CON! RACTORS. 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 30, 2 
YLERK or FOREMAN. Just con 
Sees oa phe er = anagement of the work, 


bread. Selary moderate. First- 
class en, r ¥'p' 8 al bert-gardens, Kilbura Park, 
London. PN AE AL ET SRE 
y ANTED, by a thorough practical, active, 


tead SITUATION as FOREMAN of Job, ot 
en catches Carpenter and joiner. 


pleted a largejob, where he 
and effice. 








| WORKING FOREMAN, a Carpenter by trade, 
Se pare a pian and estimat 


for work. Salary not the consideration, = 





al kaowledge, able to pre 
cote aolans m but aa efficient Man.— 
Address, by letter only, not enclosing origival testimonials, to Mr 


jou sual ue +s. 
Se digg. em agg Four years with a leading 


Well up in all the brancaes, Age 38. 4 
¥ No objection to the country. —Address, A. J, care of 


London 
Mrs. Hill, Sussex-place, Masbro’-read, Hammersmith, W. j 





WARD, 87, Churchill-road, Upper Holloway. 
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[Marcu 27, 1869, 








war ANTED, ap a Builder’s Son, a SITUA- 
TION pad draw plans, take out quantities, entinaste, and 

measure up; or could take charge of works.—Adaress, W. H. 12 

Commercial-place, Plough-road, Rotherhithe, 8.E. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or as GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
= . a enn i JOHN DAVIS, 7, Rutland-street, 
miico, 8.W. 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, LANDLORDS, &c. 


ANTED, by a s handy Man, 

aged 37,8 poe Pacer SITUATION in a Jobbing Shop, where 

be would have to turn his hand to the general branches, or do the 
ba S gentlemen's private property. Good references.—Address, 


it. George-street, East. 
JV ANTED, a SITUATION. Can work 


a CIRCULAR BENCH he gr and MOULDING 
MACHINE, and sharpen saws. An abstai iood Twenty 
years in one situation.—Address, J.C. 10, ‘Guea lane, Southwark, 
London. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, as a MEDI- 


VAL SM.TH, having worked at that Gente ete aa yents. 














RCHITECTS, 4 


N expecianoed ‘ASSISTANT desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Is a neat draughtsman and fair colourist, 
and can prepare working and detail drawings from rough oo 
Five years and a half in last sitaati n. Excel'ent referencer, 
moderate,—Addreas, R. P. 40, Windmill-cireet, Tottenham penn d 
road 


We 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
A VERY NEAT and correct DRAUGHTS- 
MAN and good peep nt a who can prepare really first-class 
geometrical drawings, and who is well versed in construction and 
details, desires an ENGAGEMENT on moderate terms.—Address, 
ALPHA, care of Mr. C. Lock, Musicseller, Lower Tooting. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, t 
in Land 


DRAUGHTSMAN, well up 

Surveying, and experienced in Inskine finished (rawings from 
rough sketches, and having a knowledge of pei — requires a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good referencer,—Address, H, A. Vale Cottage 
Catoa, Lancaster. 











BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


A BUILDER in the Country, who is about 

to part with a CLERK, aged 25, is desirous of finding another 
SITUATION for him, Can be well recom mended. — Address, for 
particulars, to K. K. Post-office, Uckfield Sussex. 





No cbjection to country or town. Can have g 
Apply, T. A. 18, Stanley-street, South Lambeth, Sucrey. 





TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDE RS, 


YOUNG MAN requires a SITUATION 


LA as CLERK. Can keep prime cost, day snd measured accounts, 





W 7 ANTED, by a first-class DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, pipet Ser. Ae ENGAGEMENT, in any capacity where 
his abilities would be of service. — Address, J. R. 15, Kempsfurd -road, 


trace and copy drawings, &c. or take charge of an office. Unexcep- 
tionable ref-rences and testimonials. Accustomed to Government 
works, —Address, X. Y. Z. 3, Bienheim-road, Hornsey-road , N. 


TT BUILDERS, CONTRAOTORS, 


OTHERS.—ACCOMMODATION for BARGES, Load 
Parliament Wharf, Millbank, onlin os 


are at 


A BtFICU ICIAL STONE and PLASTER 
ling Flowers, Sh m, Shop Frout Trasoy, Balusters, V: Terminal, 
column . Corinthian i ian Capital, and very description of ornament tor 


W. &E. HERBERT, MODELLERS, 
And ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT DECORATORS, 
242, EUSTON RO. 


Plaster, coarse, 35s. ; for Mowing. * aanles 


CARTS, LANDERS, ARROWS, Ge— 
o Carta, ta, Vans, Wagons, 


tracer ADDERS, SARROWS, TRESTLES, 8, PO 
a. PICK-HELVES, HAMMER yey 
m 








in 
Barrows, Dobbin and o' an ole a 
made by machinery so as to be parte, 
Dobbin Carts. 9, Brick Carts, 151. Navvy 198. 6d. each 


GEORGE ELL & CO. 
EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.w. 


AUTION.—It having been represented to 


P me, by the kindness of several 











Kenuington-lane. 
\ J ANTED, a SITUATION, as SHOP 


FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of Work o2 a Geo'leman’ 
Estate. Carpenter and Joiner by trale.—Address, W. O, 125, Pcm 
broke-road, Kilburn, 





TO BUILDERS. 
\ TANTED, a RE-FNGAGEMENT by 


& practical Builder’s Foreman. Carpenter and Joiner hy 
a. Age 38. Good testimonials and re‘erencer.—Address, E. C. 
, Belverdere-road, Lam beth. 


W ] ANTED, a RE-ENGAGE MENT, by a 

thoroug? nly practic. Man, as CLERK of WORKS on ou'door 
Foreman, Middle age. Joiner by trade.—Addre s, A. H. Bpain’s 
Poat-office, 116, Camden-road, N.W. 


. ’ 
W ANTED,a SITUATION, as BUILDER'S 
MANAGER or SUPERINTENDENT of WORKS. General 
know e(ge of every branch of the business, measuring, estimating, 
and drawing, purchasing materials. No objection to conduct a con- 
tract abroad, First-c'ass references.—Address, J. C. care of R. 
Unsworth, esq. 1, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 














TO ARCH TECTS, SURVEYORS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
FIRST-CLASS QUANTITY TAKER, 
ra MEASURER, and DRAUGRTSMAN requires an ENGAGE- 
MENT, temporary or partial not objected to. Aged 29 year-, and 
thoroughly acyuainted with all matters connected with the building 
trace. Highest test'monials, Terms, at the rate of 504. per week.— 
Ad reas, A. B. C. 62, Swiuton-street, Gray’s-iun-road, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


THOROUGHLY practical Man, well, 

accustom:d to setting cut building», measnremen's, design- | 
ing, con:tructive, detail, &c. desires an E\GAGEMENT. Remune- 
ratien not so much an chject as immediate employment. First- 
class testimonials, and the highest referencer.—Addrers, A. Z. Post- 
office, Croydon, 8. 








10 “BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and 
OTHERS. — TO BE DISPOSED OF, through a death in the 
family, an old-estab!ished BUS:iNE3S, which has been conducted b 
the present proprietor for over thirty years. Rent moderate, Stoc 
ata valuat on not exceeding 5001. There is a capital dwelling-house 
on the premises, and every apeliance {cx carrying on the trade.— 
Apply to Messre, PEAKE & EDEN, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 44, 
Tocley-street, Southwark. 


O BUILDERS and DECORATORS.—A 


BUSINESS TO BE DISPOSED OF, in the West-end, with 





Lease of House and Workshops attached.—Apply to H. PHILLIPS, 


194, East-street, Walwor:h 





j 





'[\0 BUILDERS.—FOR DISPOSAL, a good | 


COUNTRY BUSINESS, employing over forty hands, in a 
rapidly imereasing district, about one mile from site for Cnarter- 
house Schools, and with an extensive private connexion. Coal 
trade attached. (Can be taken with or without brickyara,—Fall par- 
tieulars of Mr. J.C. COLLIER, Accountant, &c. Goda'ming. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


YOUNG MAN wishes for a SITUA- 


TION with the above. Can make working and detail 
drawings, and assist in masking up est mates, having had thre years 
at the bench and three iu "he office. Good ref-rences. Towa or 
country.— Address, W. A. 4, Osborne-terrace, Clapham-roa4, 8. 





TO SURVEYORS AND ENGINEER®, 
4 Y 
A® efficient CLERK of WORKS, who has 
just completed some large waterworks, at is aleo well 
acquainted with sewerage worke, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT. 
Excellent references. talary moderate, — Address, ALPHA, Post- 
office, Canterbu y road, Maid a vale, N W. 


TO | ECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 


S WORKING FOREMAN of | 


PAINTERS —WANTED, by a steady, energetic man of experi- 
ence, as above. Well op in writing, grainuing, gilding. and ail the 





HCENIX FIRE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Lombard-street and Charing-cross, London, Esta- 
blished in 1782, 
TavustEexs axp Directors. 
James A. Gordon, esq. F.R.S, 
Osgood Hanbury, jun. esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, esq. 
Sir John Lubbock, bart. F.R.8, 


Decimus Burton, es4. 
Travers Buxton, esq. 

The Hon. James Byng. 
John Clutton, esq 

Octavius Edward Coope, esq. 


John Coope Davis, esq. | Benjamin Shaw, esq 
a Arthur Fuller, esq. | Ww. James Thompson, esq. 
es Emanuel Goodhart, esq. Hy. Heyman Toulmin, esq. 


Matthew Whiting, esq. 


AUDITORS. 
John Hodgson,esq. | Peter Martineau, esq. 
. Joseph Samuel Lescher, esq. 
Secaetaky—George William Lovell. 
Assistayt Secketaky—John J. Broomfield. 
L against Loss by Fire are effected by the Phenix Company 





requirements of a Builder's aud Decorator’s Good - 
Address, W. H. 37, Camden-grove North, Peckham, 8. E. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT, aged 20, is 


desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Can tah in ounnusion up 
w«rks, and bas a knowledge of abstracting, &c. Good testimonials. 
Country preferred. — Address, R, N. 2, lnkermaun-cottages, Norbitun, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 








TO MODELLERS, BUILDERS, &, _ 
\ RESPECTABLE YOUTH, aged 19, is 
LA im Want of » SITUATION as SHOP ey in Town or 


county. Daywork or piecework. Unexceptionable reference.— | 
Address, A. B. 14, New-street, Dorset-square, N.W. | 


A GOTHIC WOOD CARVER is desirous | 


of EMPLOY MENT,.—. 
Lem) eth, SE Address, J, A. B. No. 15, Crozier-s:rect, 





HE Parents of a Respectable YOUTH | 


are desir.us of placing their son with an AKCHITECT as 





| Agents, or to T. TA 


upon every description of Property, in every part of the world, on the | 
most favourable terms. 

The promptitude and liberality with which its 
always met by this Company are weil known; and the import- 
ance of its relations with the public may be eatimated from the fact 
that since its establishment it has paid —~o than Nine Millions 
Sterling in discharge of Claims for Losses b; 

Tnsurances with this Company caprtan at LADY-DAY must be 
renewed within fifteen days thereafter, or they will become void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principe! Offices, -street and 
> aes and with the respective Agents throughout the United 

ingdom. 


HE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 
No, 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C, 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Notice is hereby given, that FIRE POLICIES which expire at 
| LADY-DAY must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this Office, 
or with the we Agents throughout the kingdom, otherwise 


they become v 
For Prospectus and other Information 'y to the Company’s 
MACH, Secretary. 








DOOR FUFI. se acq ae a thorough knowledge of the 
nowledge of drawing and desigaing.—Address, W. tT. 
BROWN, Cedar Lawn, Welling borough. wteios 


HE Advertiser, who has been engaged | 


during the past two years as Assistant to one of ne Metro 

cae Surveyors in carrying out extensive sewer works, requires a 

E-ENGAGEMENT in some such like capacity, at home or abroad. 
Address, A. C. 5, Chestnut-grove, Balham, 8.W. 


O BUILDERS, 


[HE Advertiser, who has been with an 


Architect four years, can prepare drawing, has a fair kaow- 
lecge of quantities, and can mea ure up work, wishes for a 8:TUA- 
TION in a Builder's Office; where he will have an opportunity of 
eins works preferred, — Address, G. W. P. Post-office, Royston, 


( : RAINING, MARBLING, &— 
WANTED, by a good GRAINER, « SIIUATION, or JOB. 

Can be well recom inended, and specimeus seen. Been used to work 

under surveyors.—Address, W. C. K. 3, Park-place, Knightsbridge. 


et wenn ASSISTANCE in DETAIL 

and WORKING DRAWINGS, perspective, coupetitions, and 
roe gt erally, by a first-class practical DRAUGHTSMAN,— 
‘aan ALPHA, care of Gray, Stationer, 141, Pentonville-road. 




















TO BUILDERS AND OT 


LONDON PRACTICAL 1 FOREMAN 
a wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to take entire charge of 
building works in town or country. Carpenter and Juiner. Good 
references, Age 39. Wel: up io estate work.—Ad/ress, J, B, 13, 
Glovcester-terrace, Beckenham, Keat. 


WORKING FOREMAN of BRICK- 
LAYERS bled a RE-ENGAGEMENT, or BRICKWOKK, 

y toma or POINTLN Piecework, labour only. Age 38. Good 
— Address, o. 131, Upper Grange-road, Old Kent-road, 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 1, Old Broad-street, and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, L mdon. 
Established 1803. Subscribed and Invested Capital, 1,600,0007. In- 
surance due at LADY-DaY should be renewed within fifteen days 
the:efrom (last day 9th APRII), or the same will become void. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


j,'; Ree A 


London and other firms are offe and take 
orders for Mathematical Instruments, &c. Senor = 4 
supply in place thereof the common trade articl t give notion 
that 1 LO NOT MANUFA‘ TURE for the TRADE DE, “do not authorise 
any person to take orders for wy goods, and that all my goods are 


| marked with my name,— W. F. sTANLEY, 3 and 5, Great Turnstile. 


Holborn, Londoa, 
FIRST CLASS MEDALS TO MAW & OO. EXHIBITION OF 


1862; DUBLIN 1865; AND OPO . 
MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 
PAVEMENTS, combining a highly decorative and economical 
substitute for ordinary floors and their perishable coverings. MAW 
& CO."8 Pattern-book, the work of the first designers of the day, for- 
warded, together with special designs and estimates for every kind of 
floor and wall . Bpecimens may be seen at MAW & CO.'S, 
Manchester Agents, T. DALE & SON, 50, John Dalton-street ; and 

London Agents,—W. B, SIMPSON & SONS, 456, West Strand. 
BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 








CO 0. 
have REMOVED FROM ALBION PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, 
to 50, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 
ENCAUSTIO AND OTHER PAVEMENTS. 
EARTHENWARE AND PLAIN TILES. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES PREPARED. 
MANUFACTORY STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


| PEAKES TERRO-METALLIO TILES, 


PIPES, &c.—Notice is wank i cogent am, ven, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this W. is REMOVED to No. 2] Whari 
Basin, N. @ndly, that the trade 





_ Macclestield-street North, City-road 
term, “ TERRO-METALLIO is canines right of the Proprietor ; 


| 
| 


SES 


and drdly, that the ** Reports of the Juries,” page , of the Great 


“shire, aa the frst of the kind hea cena 


(0004 MATTINGS of all descriptions. 


PIGGOTT BROTHERS, 
59, BISHOPSGATE-WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


O BRICKMAKERS and OTHERS.— 
FOR SALF, the SURPLUS ane of a BRICKMAKER: 

| aie of steam-engines, boilers, &¢ ; wash aud chalk mills, 
' elevators, BOs mills — horse aud steam power), irom shafting, off- 
other effects used in brick-yards.—Apply te 

| Mr. Mr, CkamaBy Lev Brickfields, Church-street, Stoke Newington, 


Fase -CLASS BUILDING MATERIALS. 


JOSHUA =. oe CADUGAN- eae sey CHELSEA, has the 











LARGEST INDON. Plate-g! wad “etrance Marble 
Chimney-pieces, ay A en Coacb- howe and trance Gates, 
Slate Cini Fire-proof Iron Safes and Doors in great variety. 


terns, 
Excellent facilities to country buyers. Goods delivered to Metro- 
| Stations 


litan Railway free of charge. N.B, The highest price 


po. 
given for Old Buildings to take down. 


rp‘ ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 


BUILDERS, and OTHERS.—HOUSES, WAREHOUSES, pas | 
small blocks, BO 





BUILDINGS of every description, in oo or BOUGHT 
to PULL DOWN, in town or — the Materials removed with 
all possible despatch. Terms cash. ws Fy W. BLOUNT, 45 to 49, 


Southampton-street, Camberwell 8.B. 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS. 
Ss a Nenconductor of Heat or Sound, 


test, and most durable substance is 


wooD's. ORIGINAL Bats FELT, 


Manufact 
BAKER & MAY, iote "Whiting & & Co. 
At their Works, Old Ford- road, Bow, 

This artis is a. used by the most eminent T arehitests 
and Builders, uncer Blate, Tile, or Metal Roofs, and between Floors 
and Partitions, It may be had of various thicknesses in sheets, size 
34 inches by 20 inches, weighing uo ~ ped to 48 oz. at prices from 
6d. to ie, x sheet. Samples and every information may be 

btai  Otfice, 5, Barge-yard, Deckionsbury, EC. 








RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
WILLIAM TABOR, Esq. Chairman. 

Realised Assets e es 





Payments under Pol 

Cash Bonus divided see 
nee granted on "Rates, Lan d, ae. 

. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 





ONEY.— 20,0001. read 3 a 


ADVANCED, upon the security of freehold, copyhold, and 
leasehold estates ; the same to be in sums of not less than 1007, 
repayable either in one amount or by periodical instalments.— Apply 
to Mr. TRE*IDDER, Secretary to tne Perpetual Iavestment and 
Building Society, 16, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





DENT & 00'S TURRET ‘CLOCKS.— 


e The attention of Public Bodies, Gentlemen, and others, ir 
respectfully requested to the improvements made in the construction 
of Clocks suitable for stables, Churches, and other ieape buildings, by 
the late KE, J. te and F. Dent, Clock Chronometer Makers to 
Pg tare the late Prince Consort,amd Makers of the GRE \T 

K for the HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, &c. Turret Clocks, * ‘bh 
usted for Variations of temperatu a 
work the hands of dials from any size from 1 foot to & a 


diameter 
E. DENT & CO 61, Fa dog: App Soars eat ent ot 
$4 and 35, Royal Exchange at the Turret C 








london &.E 


Marine Compass Factcry, Tenet Fond Strand, London, wo 








UILDING MATERIALS.—The largest, 
best, and most miscellane»us STOCK in London.—Plate-g!sss 
~— fronts, iron columns; mahogany folding, made and other 
plate and stained glace sashes and casements; plain aud 
pce marble mantlepieces ; cisterns, iron safes, &c. Alsoa variety 
of public- house ow. BLOUNT, 45 to 49, Southamptwa- 
street, Camberwell, 8.E. 


oLD MOULDINGS. 
ee eee ecient Gn tat ering Saeghetens cat eet 
GEORGE JACKSON & SONS, 
No, 49, RATHBONE ELAOE, w. 
Bections of Mouldings and of Prices can be had on 








TO BUILDERS, CO. 
50,000 YARDS of GRAVEL and SAND, 


of very excellent quality, FOR SALE, 
at Glengall Gravel Pits, Glengall- 


Shilling and Sixpence per yard, 

road, Old Kent ay within two miles of the City,—Sample sent rreé 
on application to UND REDDIN at the Pits, or principal offiee, 
Grove, pan hin me S.K. 


—<——s 





K BELLEROO HE, 
° BELGIAN BUILDING and RAILWAY IRON, 
BELGIAN SHKET ZINC and MEfaLLic PAINTS. 
BELGIAN MARBLE CHIMNEYS, SLABS, and TILES. 
6-INCH WALL 11L&8, white glazed aud others, &. 
20, COLEMAN-STREET, cIry, 


